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TEMPLE BAR. 


OCTOBER, 1902, 


Lavinia. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


CHapTter XIX. 


B" how? Have not her inward misgivings warned her all 
along? Yet it can be only by intuition. Even had any 
one seen her in Rumsey Brake—the very fire of hell seems to 
scorch her at the suggestion—even had any one seen her, what 
opportunity has that unknown talebearer had of betraying her to 
Rupert? Rupert returned only half an hour ago, and has had 
speech of no one but herself and theservants. Is the porter at the 
station likely to have conveyed the news of her unfaithfulness to 
him, as an agreeable item of local intelligence, while shouldering 
his portmanteau? or the coachman to have shouted it through the 
front window of the brougham? Yet to the abject terror of the 
girl’s guilty consciousness, either of these absurdities seems more 
likely than that the significance of her fiancé’s tone in reiterating 
his question came there by accident. He knows, if not by the 
ordinary processes and channels, yet by right of that terrible 
plate-glass window into her soul, of which he has always had the 
monopoly. All her life he has saved her the trouble of explana- 
tions, by a mastery of her thoughts which makes utterance of them 
superfluous. If she allows him, he will save her trouble to-day. 
Athwart the darkness of her terror of discovery flashes an 
arrow of light. If he knows already, what use is there in further 
feigning? If he knows by intuition, he will know by the same 
means how she has struggled; how utterly against her own will 
has been her disloyalty. Already an insidious sense of relief and 
comfort is beginning to steal over her in the flashed idea of how 
easy he will make it to her; of how perfectly his unselfish insight 
will apprehend by what innocent steps she has grown guilty 
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towards him; and again he will be the brother from whom she 
has no secrets; together they will acknowledge the fatal error 
of their late attitude towards each other; together they will 
admire, with easy minds and steadfast countenances, the cheerful- 
ness of the nursery wall papers. And her uncle? And her debt? 
—the debt whose colossal obligation the partner and cause of her 
unfaithfalness has so fully admitted; has so little blinked the 
overmastering necessity of paying? It is all packed into thirty 
seconds—relief, hope, recurring terror and despair; the thirty 
seconds between his question and the one with which—how 
unlike her in its shiftiness—she answers him. 

“Why shouldn’t it? Do not you think there are enough 
already ?” 

“Quite; but all the same there zs another.” 

“What do you mean?” A sort of false stoutness of heart is 
coming to her aid. It is impossible that he can know except by 
intuition, and what is known only by intuition may be safely and 
successfully denied and given the lie to, if only it is done with 
enough brazenness and pertinacity. 

He answers her with a collected insistence that shows her of 
how little use her unworthy subterfuges have been or ever can be, 
as between these two. 

“We have not been taken away to a madhouse; we have not 
gone on the drink; we have not got double pneumonia; but it 
is to us that this last casualty has happened !” 

She stands before him disarmed, her poor toy weapons knocked 
out of her shaking hand; yet she essays one more feeble parry 
with her helpless buttoned foil. 

“We don’t seem much the worse for it, whatever it is,” she 
answers, trying to laugh. 

“Don’t we? I think you can’t have looked in the glass lately.” 

She puts up her hand with a gesture of futile anger to her 
face, as if to chastise it for its blabbing treachery ; but speech has 
gone from her. 

“T do not want you to tell me anything about it,” Rupert says 
in a steady-voice. “It could not be pleasant for you, and it 
would do meno good. I wished to bring you out—not on the 
high-road; that was your own precautionary measure ”—with a 
faint stinging touch of sarcasm—“ but out of possible eye and 
earshot, to consult with you.” She turns her woeful eyes, ina 
deep humiliation of asking, upon him; but words are still denied 
her. “To consult you as to how we are to get ourselves out of 
this impasse.” Once again her dumb look seeks to penetrate his 
meaning. ‘It would be perfectly simple if it were only we two; 
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we might settle it between ourselves. It is, of course, my father 
who complicates it.” 

The voice is still even and quiet, but its matter-of-fact com- 
posure affects her far more than any raving denunciation could 
do. What does it take for granted? And why? She must speak, 
must protest, must find out how much he knows, 

“You are implying that you wish our engagement to end? 
Have you—any—any reason for it?” 

“ Haven't 1?” 

The question thus returned upon her would strike her once 
more dumb, if she did not wrench a faint retort out of herself. 

“ You—you know your own feelings best.” 

“And yours ?” 

Oh, if he would choose any other weapon of torture—any 
reviling, any accusation, any sneer, any reproach, anything but 
these questions that, terrible in their brevity, seem to lay her 
helpless soul even more naked before him than his lifelong habit 
of divining her, joined to who knows what added knowledge, has 
already done. 

“T had—I have no intention of breaking it!” 

“T am quite”—“in the dark as to what you mean,” she would 
have added, but the superfluous lie dies unborn. ‘You meant to 
marry me—siill?” Then she touches the depth of her degrada- 
tion; hearing the anguish of an incredulity that is yet belief in 
her confession of such an intended treason against him pierce 
through his self-control. 

“Did I quite deserve that?” 

Her wretched head drops on her breast, and she stands at his 
mercy, attempting no further denial, But, as she has never in 
her life appealed to him in vain for help or sympathy, so, even 
now, the old habit is too strong for him. 

“We must keep our heads clear!” he says, after a moment or 
two, in a voice that is no longer anguished or reproachful, but 
has regained its level of colourless quiet. ‘We must think it 
out. If we could stave off the marriage for a few weeks or months, 
I see a way out of the difficulty.” 

Her lips are apart by reason of the shortness of her breath, but 
she forces them together to frame the two words— 

“ What way?” 

His face, at whose unfamiliar rigidity her spirit has quailed, 
softens. 

“T would not have told you so suddenly in any other case,” he 
says, with all his old gentle considerateness; “but now-—at the 
pass we have arrived—it may come to you almost as a relief.” 
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“ What may come?” 

“ Your—your sacrifice would not avail the old man for very 
long! He—he is not going to get well.” 

She stares at him, not half comprehending. ‘Gout does not— 
does not—kill people!” she stammers. 

“No. But in his case the doctors have discovered that it is 
complicated by a fatal disease, which has already made great 
progress; so that, as I say, if we can only stave it off for a while 
—not a long while—things will come all right!” 

“All right! Do you call that all right?” she cries out in an 
agony, taking in now the full meaning of his words; while, in 
flood, a miserable realisation of this new calamity pours over her 
 goul, 

Her men! who had loved her so well; upon her fond tendance 
of whom she had prided herself! One is not; the second is only 
to be rescued by the hand of death from a more quickly slaying 
knowledge of her false cruelty; and, as to the third, now that 
the mask so steadily held before his face as long as there was any 
need for it has dropped away—she can see that she has killed his 
heart! 

“Ts it quite certain?” she asks, as soon as her dry mouth 
allows a husky whisper to creep through it. “Is there no hope?” 

“Tt may be sooner, it may be later; but it must come!” He 
pauses a moment or two, to let her take it in; then, very gently, 
“So that if we can only hit upon some plausible reason for post- 
ponement——” 

She breaks in like a sudden hurricane, “No! no! no!! If he 
is going to die, he shall have his little bit of happiness first! - You 
must marry me! You cannot be so inhuman as to refuse!” Then, 
seeing, or fancying, a start of shocked negation on his part, “I 
have done nothing bad enough to make it a disgrace to you, and 
it need be only nominal!” 

“ And his hopes?” Like three icy drops the low words fall on 
the flame of her passion, and for a minute or two entirely quench 
it. Then it springs up again alive and alight. 

“He will ‘be dead before he knows that they are not to be 
realized.” 

There is a heavy silence; while, before her mental vision, the 
dreadful programme she has drawn up of their future life unrolls 
itself. What his thoughts are she cannot tell; nor whether he 
will accept or reject her offer. Even when he does speak, she 
remains still in the dark, for he only says— 

“ And then?” 
“ And then what?” 
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“ When he is dead?” 

She gives a dry sob. It has come to this, then! She has 
brought it to this—that what ought to be the prime calamity of 
the death of him to whom she has owed everything but the bare 
and dubious gift of life, is to be regarded only as a subsidiary 
incident in the drama of ruin which she has brought upon them 
all! 

“When he is dead!” she repeats automatically; but Rupert 
treats it as a question. 

“You will be saddled with me for perhaps fifty years, and ”— 
with a smile, cruel in its gentleness—I am afraid I am too great 
a coward to release you by suicide!” 

She starts as if stung by a hornet; and yet taking to herself a 
sort of horrible comfort from his words. Yes; that is why she 
has betrayed him; that is why she has never been able to love 
him really! He isa coward. He has been telling her so for three 
and twenty years; and there is no reason for disbelieving him! 
They have been standing still on the high-road; but now she 
breaks away from him, walking so fast that it is a moment or two 
before he overtakes her. In wordless wretchedness they step 
along side by side, the sweet Babel of evening birds in their ears, 
the acrid sweetness of hawthorn in their nostrils, and death in 
their hearts. 

“Even if I freed you from my presence, as, of course, I should 
do, there would still be the legal tie,” Rupert resumes presently, 
in a matter-of-fact voice, whose would-be indifference the dead 
whiteness of his face and a slight twitching of the lips contradict. 
“T believe that, under the circumstances, it might be got rid of; 
but it would involve a publicity that would be painful to you.” 

She listens dully, so dazed with pain as to feel that he must be 
talking of some one else. 

“And if it were not got rid of,” she foggily hears him continue, 
“it would, of course, shut up any possible avenue to future hap- 
piness for you.” 

At that her great anguish breaks through the merciful fog that 
has begun to envelop it. 

“There is no such avenue!” she answers thickly. 

He glances at her with what looks like compassion. “ You 
think so now, but you will not think so always.” 

“ Always! always!” she repeats choking. 

He shakes his head as one knowing better. “I am afraid your 
plan will not hold water,” he rejoins, not irritating her by any 
spoken contradiction of her asseveration of perpetual woe. “We 
must think of something more feasible.” 
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His voice is so coolly dispassionate that once again, and for the 
last time in both their lives, the balm-bringing idea flashes across 
her that he does not care much after all—that his finicking 
womanish nature is incapable of the pangs of a great thwarted 
passion. But one glance at the profile beside her in the lined 
patience of its self-government, knocks the unworthy prop from 
under her self-esteem. 

They cover almost a mile in total silence; two miserable blots 
on the sweet pageant of evening. They meet a herd of cows 
returning to their juicy pasture after milking, straggling over 
the road, snatching mouthfuls out of the lush hedgerows; a few 
children loiteringly picking flowers, and wastefully tossing them 
away, with the prodigal cruelty of Mother Nature herself; a farm 
servant tittering over a gate with a ploughboy. Married birds 
sing the joys of the nest and the family, and one blackbird seems 
to keep pace with them as they go, merely to mock them with 
his liquid telling that, as his Creator had done, he finds his world 
of the hedge and the pasture and the new green tree very good. 
Both Rupert and Lavinia are dully sensible of the jar with the 
surrounding happy suavities that Lavinia’s resumption of the 
conversation brings with it. 

“Can you suggest anything better? You must remember how 
short a time we have.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Tf you are quite resolved not to marry me——” 

“Tam quite resolved.” 

“You have never told me why?” She says it faintly, glancing 
at him with that new and most uncharacteristic shiftiness which 
she feels that his all-noticing eye must already have observed. 

“Tf you wish I will tell you.” 

“No!” she answers with almost inaudible haste. “1t is enough 
for me that you no longer wish it! I do not doubt that you have 
good reasons ; but ”— growing more distinct in a feverish sophistry 
of desire to put herself in the right—“ let it be clearly understood 
that it is not I who go back from the bargain! I was—I am 
willing to fulfil it.” 

“Thank you.” 

The courteous irony of his gratitude stings her back into mute- 
ness; and again they walk on, unconscious of time or distance. 

“Tam willing to tell you what I have done, what happened, 
how it came about!” . 

“But I am not willing to hear.” 

Her offer has been incalculably difficult to make, and its 
refusal ought to bring her some relief; yet the mournful magna- 
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nimity of that refusal crushes her. She struggles weakly to 
crawl from under its weight. 

“Though you will not listen to my explanation, you will take 
my word that I have not done anything absolutely disgraceful!” 

He gives a sort of shiver, the kind of gesture of disgust—only 
a million times intensified—that she has formerly seen him make 
at any instance of glaring bad taste in art, literature, or manners. 

“Yes, I take your word! Only”—with that shudder in ‘his 
voice— don’t say that you are sorry, and that you won’t do it 
again!” 

She bows her head in profound humiliation, accepting that 
stinging chastisement as so much less than her due; while at the 
same moment a contradictory flash of repulsion from him for 
being able at sueh a moment to see the wsthetic side of the 
situation whizzes through her consciousness. Between them 
they have slain all talk that can be possible at such a moment. 
Incapable of thought, her brain a cauldron of boiling miseries, 
Lavinia set one foot before the other, plodding blindly on; while 
Rupert—she has never possessed the plate-glass window into his 
soul, which he has always had into hers, so that what memories, 
projects, torments, occupy his mind during the last half-hour she 
never knows. 

The sound of a church clock rouses both—her from amid her 
steam of boiling vapours ; him from his unread thoughts. They 
have reached a part of the road where the railway runs parallel 
to it, and a gate, faced by another on the opposite side, gives 
entrance to the line. They pause to listen and count, impatient 
of the interval between the deliberate strokes. 

“Seven! Surely it can’t be seven! He will put himself into 
a fever if we are late.” 

Man and girl look at each other in shocked surprise, their own 
calamities for the moment entirely sponged off their memories. 

“And—is it possible?” throwing an astonished glance of 
apprehension around—“ we are close to Rivers Sutton! It will 
take us quite an hour to get home.” 

“Not if we run along the line!” The shot-out suggestion is 
Lavinia’s. 

“The line!” Rupert echoes doubtfully. 

“Yes, the line!” she repeats in a passion of irritation at his 
hesitancy. “Are you afraid of being run over, or of the penalty 
of forty shillings?” 

The gate is locked, but they are on its other side in a minute, and 
racing along the grass edge that borders the metals. For the time 

every idea is abolished from both their minds but that of reaching 
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home with the least possible delay. Ina perfect unanimity of dis- 
tressful haste they speed along, scarcely spending words for fear of 
wasting breath after the first outburst of remorseful ejaculations. 

“ How could we have forgotten him?” 

“The specialist told me that the least friction or worry was 
above all things to be avoided.” 

They run along for a while in perfect silence, their long legs 
skimming over the abounding spring flowers that always seem to 
relish the railway bank. 

Then Lavinia cries out, “ What time is it now?” 

Without a break in his run, Rupert pulls out his watch, looks at 
it, holds it to his ear, and answers in a key of acute annoyance— 

“Tt has stopped!” 

“ And Rivers Sutton Church clock does not strike the quarters?” 

a ag 

“Tt can’t be more than ten minutes past,” she rejoins, panting 
a little, though not much, for she is a muscular modern girl, and 
in good condition, “for I hear the 7.10: it has just left Rivers 
Sutton station.” 

“Tt is always late.” 

Lavinia casts a glance over her shoulder, still flying along to 
see whether the train, faintly heard coming up behind them, is 
yet in sight; and, having done so, pulls herself up to a stop with 
such sudden violence that her knees rock under her. The horrified 
cry that accompanies her arrested motion stays Rupert’s flying 
steps too, though the impetus of his going carries him several 
paces beyond her before he can stop himself. Astonishment at 
what can have checked a haste so urgent as hers makes him too 
look round, gives to his sight also the object that has frozen her 
flight into a paralysis of still horror. A curve of the line hides 
the approaching train from their sight, though their ears plainly 
inform them of its increasing nearness; but at what appears to be 
about half-way between the point at which they stand and the 
curve, though in reality it is much nearer to themselves, a little 
child is clearly seen standing out against the strong yellow light 
of the May eyening—a little child obviously at that most dan- 
gerous age which has legs to toddle, but no judgment to guide 
those legs. Probably it has crept through a gap in the hedge 
from the pointsman’s cottage, which they had passed close to 
the locked and climbed gate; but the two spectators of its 
prowess have no time to speculate as to how it came into its 
present position of imminent peril. 

“It is all right; it is on the up line,” Rupert says, with a sort 
of hiss. 
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“No, it isn’t; it is on the down.” 

An instantaneous thought leaps from one pair of eyes to the 
other; and in Rupert’s Lavinia reads a blind terror. That 
sixtieth part of a second reveals to her that it has been the 
apprehension of her lifetime to find such a terror in his eyes at 
some such crisis of his existence—the predominating, all-master- 
ing terror of an injury to his own skin. If the endangered 
infant is to be saved, it will not be by him. Without a second 
glance at her companion—yes, she is almost—would to God she 
could be quite sure afterwards that she had not thrown him one 
glance of contempt or reproach !—she rushes back along the way 
she has come at the highest speed of which her already strained 
limbs and labouring lungs are capable, taking instinctively to the 
metals themselves, so as not to be impeded by grass and flowers. 
Will she be in time? She tries to shout a warning to the little 
toddling thing, but not a sound louder than a useless dissonant 
whisper will issue from her protesting throat. 

The train is coming round the curve. The engine, with its 
rocking train of carriages, is rounding into sight. Thank God, 
it has not got up its full steam yet; it is not going nearly at its 
highest speed. If it were, there would not be a chance. As it 
is, there is just a possibility. It all depends upon whether she 
can hold out. Yes, she will hold out, even if she drops down 
dead the moment afterwards. No, she can’t; her powers are 
going to abandon her just too soon, just when she is within a 
hundred yards of the object to be rescued. She staggers—recovers 
herself—runs a couple of yards—staggers again; drops on her 
knees, and then falls flat—happily balf on to the up line. She 
has just sense enough left to drag herself quite on to it—just 
sight and hearing enough left to be aware of a hatless figure 
making the air sing in its mad rush past her to meet the loco- 
motive, before consciousness leaves her. 





CHAPTER XX. 


“ How is he?” 

“Just the same.” 

“Not conscious?” 

“No,” 

“Never has been ?” 

“Not for a moment.” 

It is the morning that follows that “serious and it is to be 
feared fatal accident on the line between Rivers Sutton and 
Shipston,” to whose occurrence at 7.15 pm. on the previous 
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evening the Shipston Weekly Advertiser will give a paragraph in 
its next issue, and the London papers record with greater con- 
ciseness, and in smaller type. 

The interlocutors are exchanging whispered questions and 
answers in the verandah, Mrs. Prince having risen at an unpre- 
cedented hour, and laden her carriage with a pharmacy of drugs 
to show her neighbourly sympathy; and Mrs. Darcy having spent 
the night at Campion Place, a vigil to which her appearance 
lends no improbability. 

“T do not yet understand quite how it happened.” 

“ Will you mind coming a little farther from the house?” 

“But I thought you said he was quite unconscious?” 

“So he is; but they are not.” 

“To be sure! to be sure! Poor things! poor things!” 

They tread out stealthily on the sward, where the morning 
meets them in its still wet splendour of dew and flower. The 
young sun has flung away the thin rosy scarves that lightly 
swathed him at his birth, and is magnificently wheeling up the 
eastern sky. In the shortening shadows the pale green leaves of 
the late tulips carry little globes of bright moisture upon them, 
and their gallant deep cups still hold some of the wine of the dawn. 

“The servants tell me that they were walking along the line. 
How came they to be walking along the line?” 

“They were late, and afraid of keeping Sir George waiting. 
It was the shortest way home.” The rector’s wife pauses, her 
dead-white face and sunken eyes turning towards the glory- 
promising mist, through which the trees, fields, oast-houses of the 
weald, dwindled by distance, are beginning to pierce. Her voice 
sounds like that of one reciting a lesson, which she knows will 
have to be infinitely repeated. 

“ And then?” 

“They heard the train coming up behind them, and Lavinia looked 
round to see how near it was, and saw the child on the line.” 

“Whose child was it?” asks Mrs, Prince, with an irrelevant 
curiosity which jars—if anything can still jar upon nerves so 
strung and tense—on her hearer. 

“Tt was the pointsman, George Bates’s. The mother had run 
in next door to speak to a neighbour, and left it alone in the 
house!” 

“Tt is a scandal that such a thing should be allowed! A child 
of two left alone in a house!” 

Mrs. Darcy acquiesces, faintly conscious that the unescapable 
worst of her story is still ahead. 

“ And then?” 
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“Then they both set off running back as hard as they could to 
try and reach it in time.” 

‘Yes, yes?” rather breathlessly. 

“ Lavinia stumbled and fell.” 

“ How very unlike her!” 

“But Rupert ran on.” 

“Yes?” 

It is hard to be pulled up so near the dénowement, as Mrs. 
Prince feels, but yet it is evident to even her not very acute 
perceptions that, for the moment, whip and spur are useless. Yet, 
after what is in reality a very short interval the tale is taken 
firmly up again. 

“He got up just in time, snatched the child, and threw it 
safely on to the grass.” 

“Yes, yes? Oh, please go on!” 

“But then—then ”—will she ever be able to get through it? 
and this is only the first time out of hundreds that she will have 
to repeat it— he seemed to lose his head; he stood for half a 
second right in front of the engine, and one of the buffers knocked 
him down, and the whole train went over him!” It is done! 
She has got it over; but of course there will follow a flood of 
questions and comments. 

Mrs. Darcy has not long to wait, After the strong shudder 
that the dreadful narrative provokes comes a train of horrified 
curiosities as to detail. 

“Was he—they told me not, but yet I can’t understand how it 
could be otherwise—was he terribly mutilated?” 

Mrs. Darcy puts a thin hand up to her mouth to oblige it to 
cease twitching. 

“Not in the least; beyond the injury to his head, from which 
he has been unconscious ever since, and a slight wound in the 
right leg, there was not a scratch upon him.” 

“ How miraculous! ” 

“The train was going quite slowly.” 

“Then his life might have been saved—he might have got off 
scot-free, if he had not lost his head?” 

“Yos; if he had not lost his head.” Oh, is not it nearly 
ended? how much longer will it continue? 

There is a respite of a few moments; but when Mrs. Prince’s 
next sentence appears it is in the nature of a comment that 
makes her companion regret the questions that have preceded it. 

“Tn any other cage one would have said that it looked almost 
like suicide; but, of course, in his, that is absolutely out of the 
question.” 
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“ Absolutely !” 

“ How did you hear the details ?—not from Lavinia?” 

“My husband went down to Rivers Sutton Station last night, 
after—after Rupert had been brought home, and saw the engine- 
driver and fireman.” 

“Dear me! how shocking!” The ejaculation is not one 
particularly apposite to the special fact recorded; but at least 
it needs no answer, nor do the sincere tears that follow it, nor 
the struggle with a pince-nez, which refuses to remain riding 
upon a nose which is being blown. “And Sir George! Poor 
man, in his state of health too! I suppose he is quite crushed, 
stunned ?” 

The catechism has recommenced ; but to this question, at least, 
the answer is easy and readily given. 

“Do you know what he said to me just now, when he came out 
of Rupert’s room to speak to me?” Mrs. Darcy asks, her wan face 
lit by a strange shining in the fagged eyes. “ He said, ‘No one 
can say that I have not had two brave sons!’” 

“ No one oan say that I have not had two brave sons!” repeats 
Mrs. Prince, with an accent of stupefaction. ‘“ He took it that 
way? Well, Iam afraid we all have been rather in the habit of 
taking poor Rupert for somewhat of a muff!” 

The other turns away, writhing at having her own thought 
translated into the brutality of words. Who has held Rupert so 
cheaply as she? During the enormous hours of the so-called 
short summer night, how many slighting words and contemptuous 
thoughts have risen upon her remorseful memory? She has 
always, always belittled him ; always sought to set him lower in 
the esteem of her for whose love he has served through so many 
unobtrusive years. Always, always, except—thank God, that 
there is an except—on that last day in the kitchen garden—is 
it possible that it was only the day before yesterday ?—she had 
taken his part, had spoken up for him—had done him some tardy 
justice! To her over-wrought feelings—unbalanced by sleepless- 
ness and shock—the thought of that one half-hour seems to be all 
that can make it possible to her to endure herself! 

“T shall not attempt to see him—I mean Sir George,” says 
Mrs. Prince, sobbing with an unchecked frankness of emotion 
which smacks more of her original class than of the one to which 
she has attained. “But be sure you say everything that is kind 
and proper. And tell him from me that if there is anything of 
any sort that we can do or send, we shall be only too glad. One 
of the most valuable privileges of wealth is to be able to help its 
less fortunate friends in their need!” 
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She goes away still sobbing, but partially comforted by her 
own bit of bunkum, and the thought of the magic properties of 
the Dropless Candle. An out-of-place flash of what, under less 
dreadful circumstances, would have been amusement at the 
thought of Sir George’s frenzy at being patronised as one of 
Mrs. Prince’s less fortunate friends, darts incongruously across 
the rector’s wife, as she turns her steps homeward. Her house- 
hold has to be arranged for; so as to do without her during the 
next and perhaps many succeeding days—a deprivation to which 
they usually so strongly object as quite to prevent it, but in 
which they now acquiesce with tearful eagerness. 

Yet what can she do for the stricken household? Can she lift 
the lids of Rupert’s shut eyes, and bring consciousness, recogni- 
tion, forgiveness, into them? One agonised ejaculation from 
Lavinia has revealed to her that the knowledge of having some- 
thing to forgive had come to him, before setting off on that last 
walk—a knowledge that had, perhaps, helped him to “lose his 
head.” ‘To lose his head!” Yes; that is the phrase which she 
must always employ, never quitting her hold upon it during the 
hundreds of times that she will have to repeat the tale. As she 
stands listening outside the shut door, Lavinia steals out, a ghastly 
noiseless shadow in the morning light. 

“They want more ice!” she says, looking at her friend with 
dead eyes that do not seem to see her. 

“T will order it for you. Is there any change?” 

“No, none; but”—an angry terror bringing life back into her 
face—“ that does not mean anything bad ? ” 

“Oh no; not necessarily.” 

“They do not expect it yet?” 

“Of course not, of course not. While I fetch the ice, won’t 
you change your dress? it would freshen you, and I would call 
you in a moment if there was any change.” 

“No, no; he might speak. Just while you are calling me, he 
might say some one thing; he may be saying it now.” And she 
slips back into the darkness. 

But the days pass, fall into the ordered routine of habit, and 
Rupert does not speak, does not say the one thing for which 
Lavinia listens day and night—the one thing whose utterance 
can keep her sane. It is not her fault that there is any inter- 
ruption day or night to her listening; and, while forced away for 
necessary food, there is but one thought in her mind—the 
thought that he may speak, and she not be by to hear! Daily 
she strains her ears to listen through the ordeal of the lancheon 
or dinner, to whose endurance she compels herself for his father’s 
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sake, and through the worse ordeal of relating to Sir George over 
and over again—since he is never tired of hearing—how it 
happened. Oh, the torture of that repetition! and the keener 
torture of that explanation which on the first relation has to 
be given, and has more than once to be repeated, as not quite 
clear ! 

“You say that you were ahead! How did you come to be 
ahead ?” 

“T caught sight of it first; that gave me a start.” 

“And you were within a hundred yards before he caught 
you up?” 

“ About that, I think.” 

“And the whole distance was a quarter of a mile?” 

“T should think so.” 

“ How was it that he did not overtake you sooner ?” 

“He—he had a greater distance to cover; he had run on 
ahead of me before we saw it.” 

“How much ahead of you ?” 

“T can’t say.” 

There is such a helpless anguish in her voice that he stops 
questioning her for that while; but the doubt and the explana- 
tion are sure to crop up again at the next of those dreadful 
meals, spent in hiding their own food, and compelling each other 
to swallow his or hers. 

“T can’t quite understand how you kept the lead so long!” 

Slightly varied, it always comes back as a question, a wonder, 
a reflection, and she learns to recognise with a terrible sharpness 
the signs of its approach. Her uncle’s own illness seems to be in 
abeyance, kept at arm’s length by the force of his will, and 
through those dreadful days of waiting his spirit maintains a 
strange level of exaltation. 

“We put the saddle on the wrong horse when we called him 
Milksop!” Lavinia hears him say repeatedly, in a tone of 
triumph. 

He is very tender in his manner towards his niece, going 
entirely out ‘of his own character to entreat her to eat, and 
trying humbly to emulate the son he had despised in self- 
forgetting attentions, and he rives her heart and conscience 
unknowingly by the sympathy and pity for her in her tragically 
interrupted nuptials, which every one of his words and actions 
implies. 
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Cuarter XXI. 


Tre day that was to have been that of Rupert Campion and 
Lavinia Carew’s wedding has come. 

“T am always afraid of some ill luck when the bride does not 
change her initials,” Miss Brine has said in the Rectory school- 
room, in answer to the children’s lamenting comment upon 
the fact. 

A thoughtful silence follows the governess’s utterance, broken 
by Phillida, who says meditatively— 

“Then if Lavy had married Captain Binning, she would have 
been all right.” 

But the wily Brine is not to be trapped into any such 
admission. 

“Miss Carew would undoubtedly have changed her initials in 
that case,” she replies cautiously. 

Lavinia had hoped that her uncle would—in the general 
upsetting consequent upon the catastrophe, the removal of all 
the landmarks of ordinary life—have forgotten to note the date 
of a day so outwardly identical with its gloomy fellows that it 
would have passed unnoticed in its obscurity and disgrace ; but 
luncheon-time undeceives her. 

“This is not quite the way in which we expected to pass this 
day!” he says, after sending away the servants. “It is rather 
rough on you; but there is a French saying, I believe, that what 
is deferred is not therefore lost. There may be a good time 
coming.” 

The cheerfulness valiantly forced into the old voice for her 
sake, in his new selflessness, must, at whatever cost to herself, 
be met in the same spirit, and she compels herself to repeat in 
French the saying he has alluded to, with what—since intention 
is everything—must do duty for a smile, “Ce qui est différé n’est 
point perdu.” 

“Though it may not be to-morrow or the day after, we shall 
perhaps still hear Darcy exhorting you and him to increase and 
multiply!” continued Sir George, with a distressing attempt at 
pleasantry, and a painful harking back to his old theme. “In 
any case, it will do no harm to drink to your wedding day. 
Come, let me fill your glass.” 

She holds it out with an unshaking hand, and commands her 
throat to swallow, to drink a toast, the fulfilment or non-fulfil- 
ment of the wish contained in which are alternatives equally 
horrible. And then they return hand-in-hand—the old man has 
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added a new caressingness to his other tendernesses—and resume 
their places, one on each side of the silent, motionless form 
stretched between them with bound, ice-covered head, in the 
darkness ; and Lavinia takes up again her day-long, night-long 
employment of repeating over and over and over again to her- 
self the question which she is beginning to see written in red 
whenever she turns her eyes in the obscurity— 

“ Did he lose his head? Was it suicide? And if so, was it 
something he saw in her face that drove him to it?” 

She is going through them in the usual sequence at about 
four o'clock in the afternoon of her wedding day, when she 
happens to be for a few moments alone with the still living 
rigidity beside her, when in the almost complete darkness, her 
eyes and ears—or have they gone mad too ?—detect, or seem to 
detect, a slight movement in the bed. She darts noiselessly to 
the window, and, pulling aside a bit of the curtain, casts a glance 
backwards towards the bed—a glance that can hardly travel, for 
the weight of the hope it carries. Whatever she may be, her 
senses are not mad; nor have they told her a lie. Rupert is 
feebly stirring, and his eyes are open. In a second she is at his 
side, and stooping over him; the word is coming—the priceless 
word on which her reason hangs! It is spoken so low that she 
has to bend very close down to catch it, It is only an almost 
inaudible— 

“ Well, dear!” 

In the reeling immensity of her joy she can but stupidly echo, 
almost as inaudibly, the greeting that seems to have come to her 
from the speechless other side. “ Well, dear!” There is a long 
pause. Into Rupert’s eyes, as they turn slowly round, the 
watcher sees consciousness, recollection, gradually returning. 
When those long-absent inhabitants have reoccupied their seats, 
will he take back his greeting? While the answer to that 
inquiry is in suspense, the functions of life seem suspended in 
her. The slowly wandering eyes return to their point of 
departure—her face ; regained knowledge is in them ; but neither 
anger nor pain. 

‘‘T muffed it, as usual,” he says, with a ghost of his old self- 
ridicule, and, wearied with the exertion of speech, falls back into 


unconsciousness. 
* * * * * 





Sir George has never been what is called a “ professing 
Christian,” which indeed is a title that seems to promise a 
paucity of performance; but ever since Rupert's accident he has 
daily asked Lavinia—possibly only with some dim feeling of 
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a propitiatory sacrifice to a fetich—to read him a portion of 
Scripture, and on the evening of that wedding day he finds with 
some difficulty—for he does not know his way about very well— 
the chapter that tells of him who, even while being carried out 
to burial, was recalled to life and to the widowed arms that had 
thought to have for ever loosed him. He listens, leaning back 
comfortably in his chair with a sort of smile of triumph on his 
face; and on the open page Lavinia’s tears drop hot and blessed 
as she reads. 

During the night that follows Rupert speaks again, and though 
it is only to ask for water, the two or three languid words keep 
the flame of hope alive and steady in the watchers’ hearts. On 
the next day he has a slightly longer interval of consciousness ; 
on the day after that a longer one again; and on the day after 
that for a whole hour his eyes are open, and faint speech rises 
to his lips. If he were allowed, he would by-and-by even ask 
questions; but rigorous quiet is enjoined upon him, and since 
it is Lavinia with whom he makes most efforts to converse, she is 
banished from the room. Such exile is of comparatively little 
moment to her now, now that it will be possible to her to wait, 
and wait sanely, even for weeks and months, for the answer 
to that question which she feels she must yet put. 

Since she last looked at them, the horse-chestnuts in the 
Rectory garden are quite over. They were in fullest bloom the 
day she passed them going to Rumsey Brake. Was it 8.0. or A.D. 
that she was last in Rumsey Brake? The former date seems 
far the more probable. The door into the churchyard opens 
cautiously. Lavinia is standing under the verandah, and through 
it appear, as they have appeared many times a day during the 
late crisis, the Darcy children. Almost always they have borne 
gifts and to-day is no exception. 

“Could not he fancy one of his own eggs?” asks Daphne, 
lifting the lid of a basket on her arm, and displaying the creamy 
ovals of three beautiful specimens of the product of the clerical 
poultry-yard. 

“T am sure that he will in a day or two; but why his own?” 

“We have re-christened Gatacre, and called him Rupert,” 
explains Daphne. “He is always the one who begins laying 
first.” 

“Tf we had known that Rupert was a hero, we should have 
christened a hen after him long ago,” says Phillida, coming to 
her sister’s aid. “But one can’t always tell by people’s looks, 
can one? I think that heroes ought to have some mark to kuow 
them by; but Miss Brine says it would be invidious.” 
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“There could be no mistake about beloved Captain Binning!” 
says Daphne, with the delightful liberty to express its preference 
of sweet and wholesome childhood. “One saw at a glance what 
he was.” 

“The Nubia has got to Las Palmas; it was in the paper this 
morning,” says Phillida. “But of course you saw it.” 

Until the mention of Binning’s name, Lavinia had been enjoying 
the company of her young friends; now the one desire concerning 
them that occupies her mind is, that they should go. 

“You must remember that for the last ten days I have seen 
and heard nothing. I am as behindhand in my information as 
a convict,” she answers, laughing uneasily. 

The days pass, each one with a trifling gain to distinguish it— 
perhaps only a curtain allowed to be a little more drawn back; 
an atom more colour in the pale lips; a fuller sound in the 
thready voice. Every day some small stretched privilege is 
accorded, each dealt out with a frugal hand, that feels its way 
tentatively, lest the bruised brain should avenge itself for any 
temerity in hurrying it to be well. Whether thanks to these 
precautions or to a natural wiriness, Rupert is apparently 
returning to life and vigour, without a throw-back, and with an 
even steadiness that—considering the nature of the accident that 
has laid him low—seems nothing short of miraculous. 

“ Humanly speaking, we are out of the wood,” the doctor says. 

It is needless to state that he is an old doctor. A young 
one would have scorned the possibility of there being any other 
way. Since he is “ humanly speaking out of the wood,” Rupert 
is allowed to receive one visitor a day for half an hour at a time; 
and since Sir George and Lavinia do not count, it is a party of 
three that gathers round his bed, on the occasion of Mrs. Darcy’s 
being for the first time admitted. In the midst of the gentle 
heartiness of her greeting to the explorer so lately returned from 
the dim limits of life, the rector’s wife catches herself wondering 
whether Lavinia is recalling the last time on which they had 
met by a sick man’s bed; or whether the preceding weeks have 
wiped it off her memory, as they have wiped the youth off her 
face. 

“Tell the rector we shall require his services sooner than he 
thinks,” Sir George says, his face, scored with time and sorrow, 
beaming at Susan from the other side of the bed. “If only this 
lazy chap will hurry up. I believe he enjoys lying here and 
being pampered.” 

“ ] am sure he does,” Rupert answers with a white smile. 

“ We are thinking of August or September at latest,” continues 
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the old man, looking round half-suspiciously at the three faces 
about him, as if defying contradiction of his optimism. 

Rupert has never contradicted his father. He does not now. 

“Tf we make it September, we shall have the hop-pickers to 
grace it,” he answers, with another little smile. 

“Can you never look at life except from the ridiculous point 
of view?” cries his father, in quite his old manner. Then, 
riddled with remorse, he falls to scolding Lavinia for having—as 
she has not, nor is ever likely to do—forgotten the moment for 
administering some potion or extract. 

The girl smilingly rebuts the accusation, appealing quietly to 
the clock to defend her; but the curtain at the bed-head—it is an 
old-fashioned tester—which her hand is desperately clutching, 
could tell a less placid tale. She does not quite hear what next 
passes, and is aroused only by the sound of Sir George’s voice 
uttering a strident fiat. 

“Time's up!” he cries, with his watch in his hand, in slight 
to the clock which has proved him wrong; “and we do not allow 
a minute’s law.” 

He marshals Mrs. Darcy relentlessly out of the room as he 
speaks, and the cousins are left ¢ée-a-téte, Rupert’s fingers play 
a meditative tune on the bed-clothes; and Lavinia, watching 
him, and vaguely trying to make out what is the air which they 
are intending to convey, is surprised by a criminal thought of 
what a much less virile hand it is than that which she had seen 
lying in the gauntness of its departed strength on the other 
man’s coverlet. The air continues set to a slight sigh. 

“Tt is odd to hear him beginning to harp on the old string,” 
says the man’s weak voice. 

Lavinia gives a slight shiver. Is the theme to be taken up 
again, just where the striking of Rivers Sutton Church clock had 
broken it off five weeks ago? 

“T do not think you ought to talk of anything agitating yet.” 

“But it does not agitate me. A knock on the head is not 
supposed to be a sedative, but in my case it seems to have been 
one.” 

The voice and look are as calm as the words, but he has 
stopped his drumming on the sheet; and she waits in silent 
apprehension, praying that the subject may drop, since she knows 
that the time is not yet ripe for her to put her one question. 
Rupert, however, as is soon clear, has no intention of dropping 
the subject. 

“Poor old gentleman! He is not quite up to date, is he?” 

Lavinia is trembling all over. Has not the moment now come 
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for her to fulfil the vow so solemnly taken, so intertwined with 
her frantic prayers for his restoration as to be inseparable from 
them ?—the vow to cleave to him through life and death and 
eternity, without one backward glance, if he be but given back 
to her extremity of asking? And now that the Invisible Awful- 
ness, whom she had wearied with her insistence, has accomplished 
His part of the bargain, how dare she tarry with hers? If she 
does, may not He take back His boon, and leave her to endure 
an existence made unendurable by a for-ever unanswered 
question ? 

“Tf he is not up to date, neither am I,” she replies. 

Rupert’s eyebrows go up in the old familiar way. “Is that 
a riddle, dear?” 

“No,” she answers, purpose and voice strengthening as she 
proceeds, “it is not a riddle; it is good plain truth. If you 
mean that your father is not ‘up to date’ because he still 
believes that we are engaged to be married, J am in the same 
boat, for J still believe it.” 

Perhaps from the feebleness of his body, perhaps from an 
inability to frame an answer that can nicely hit a case so difficult, 
the young man is silent; but there is no hostility, nor even 
much melancholy, in the glance that first rests on and then 
delicately averts itself in compassion from her convulsed face. 

“‘T have been disloyal to you,” she goes on, fighting down her 
distress lest it should gag her before she has time to get her full 
confession out. “TI offer again to tell you to what extent——” 

He stops her with a prohibitive movement, full of dignity, 
of his pale hand. 

“No,” he says; “I have no wish to know the tale of kisses. 
Many or few, we will take them for granted.” 

Her head sinks on her breast in an agony of shame. 

“Many or few, they are past and done with,” she cries out. 
“And now I beg you to forgive me; on my knees I beg you to 
forgive me!” As she speaks she suits the action to the word, 
and drops on her knees beside the bed. 

He looks at her, disturbed at the humiliation expressed by her 
whole being, yet with an underlying calm that dominates her. 

“The only thing that I can’t forgive you is your present 
attitude,” he answers; and, as he speaks, there is just enough of 
gentle disgust in his voice to bring back before her, in prosaic 
strength, his esthetic detestation of all scenes, rows, uglinesses. 

“T must keep it till you answer me,” she returns, chilled, yet 
persistent. ‘Will you forgive me? and will you prove it by 
marrying me?--—by marrying me as soon as you get well? I will 
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stay here until my knees grow to the carpet, if you do not say 
‘Yes.’” 

He lies silent for a moment or two, considering her with a sort 
of high, detached pity. 

“T have no alternative,” he answers, with a grave smile. 
“Since you wish it, I will marry you—when I get well; and 
now, would you oblige me by standing up?” 


Cuaprer XXII. 


So it is settled. Hor prayers are answered; her vows are fulfilled. 
Everything is, or will be, upon Rupert’s recovery, as it was. As 
it was? When? Before Binning’s coming? Her soul, half- 
lightened of its burden of remorse, awaking to new pain, cries out 
in bitter protest, “My God!—no!” And yet to all appearance 
it will be so. ‘To all appearance she will take up the thread of 
life where she had dropped it on the day of her uncle’s and 
Rupert’s return from London. There is no hurry about her 
question now. She will have countless hours of married intimacy 
in which to put it. 

During these weeks of reprieve—she gives an inward dread 
start at the reappearance of such a word in her vocabulary in such 
a connection—besides the new armour that must be forged for 
her on the anvil of endurance, there is not one of the old pieces 
which she will not need. Even her lifelong réle of buffer will 
have to be reassumed, since, as time passes and confidence 
strengthens, Sir George’s angelic qualities retire a little into the 
background. The wearing tempers and frets of sixty-five years, 
that have been driven to their holes by the scourge of a great 
affliction, begin to show their ugly heads again. Once again with 
pseudo-patient irritability he turns over his food at luncheon, and 
sends messages of ironical compliment to the cook ; once or twice 
he even snubs Rupert, though, in these cases, repentance follows 
so hard upon his sin as almost to overrun it. It is always for not 
being in enough haste to be well, that the father chides his son. 
Rupert has never been one to hurry, and he does not hurry now. 

“One would think that a man with a wife and a parson waiting 
for him might try to pick up a bit quicker!” Sir George says one 
day, champing his bit after finding Rupert with writing materials 
by his bedside. “If he can ask for a pen and ink, one would 
think he might just as well ask for a hat and stick.” 

“The pen and ink would tire you much the most of the two,” 
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Lavinia answers, with a soothing smile, but not thinking it neces- 
sary to add that a like idea, in a modified degree, has crossed her 
own brain. 

Rupert is not in haste to be well. From the doctor’s and 
nurse’s point of view, he is an ideal patient, never rebelling 
against the restrictions prescribed him, content with the narrow 
monotony of sick-room routine, with no restive manliness kicking 
against limitations cried out against as needless and unendurable, 
But then Rupert has always been more like a woman than a man, 
Hasn’t he always regretfully said so?—regretfully, not for being 
like a woman, but for not being really one. After all, his solitary 
heroism—was it heroism? for what else could he have done? and 
his first impulse was undoubtedly wnheroic—was a sport, an 
accident, that did not in the least represent the tree that grew it. 
The heart is an inn which harbours strange guests, and the land- 
lord can’t be held answerable for their characters. Yet it is with 
an unspeakable horror of self-condemnation that Lavinia recog- 
nises the quality of the visitors her own has been entertaining. 
They have been expelled with loathing; but nothing can alter 
the fact that they have lodged there. What a distance has she 
travelled from the hell of remorse—the anguish of pleading beside 
what was supposed to be Rupert’s bed of death! 

And, meanwhile, gentle, courteous, and content, Rupert sails, if 
not fast, yet with a fair wind, upon the pleasant waters of con- 
valescence. Visitors are daily admitted, and the Darcy children 
have, of course, been prompt to offer their congratulations. But 
the visit has been vaguely felt by all not to have been a complete 
success. Rupert has never been quite at his ease with the 
Rectory’s warlike brood, oppressed by a feeling of his own destitu- 
tion of the muscular qualities which they set so much store by; 
and though they are far too honourable not to have admitted him 
unhesitatingly to their Valhalla, yet one and all have a hazily 
uncomfortable feeling that he has got there by accident. The 
introduction of Geist to lighten the situation, though well-meant, 
does not turn out a success, since the Dachs has a rooted belief 
that all persons lying flat and white in bed at wrong hours are 
murderers. Like a reversed Balaam, having been brought to 
bless Rupert, he curses him instead, and there is such ominous 
purpose in his stiffened and stuck-out four legs, and the free 
exhibition of the whites of his eyes, that a hasty removal from 
the bed upon which he has been confidingly lifted is found 
advisable. Lavinia accompanies her young friends to the door 
into the churchyard, as a sort of consolation stakes for the flat- 
ness of their visit. 
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“T never saw Rupert in bed before!” says Daphne, with a sort 
of awed interest. 

“Do you think he looks quite as nico as darling Captain 
Binning did?” lisps little Serena, stealing an insinuating hand 
into Lavinia’s palm. 

“Do not be silly!” cries Phillida, who of late has shown faint 
symptoms of a slightly inaccurate knowledge of good and evil, 
“Nobody looks nice in bed; they are not meant to!” 

* * * * * 

“He is doing it on purpose—to give you time,” Phillida’s 
mother says a day or two later to Lavinia, who has made a 
remark that indicates her wonder at Rupert’s indifference to 
recovery. 

They are pacing the Rectory garden, now on fire with the 
gaudy flowers of full summer, for July is well advanced. Mrs. 
Darcy makes her suggestion hesitatingly, since it hints at a 
subject that must be for ever closed between them, adding, in a 
lighter key, and with a touch of humour— 

“He knows that Sir George can’t hale him to the altar in 
pyjamas; but that as soon as he has got one arm into a coat- 
sleeve his father will drag him up the aisle by it.” 

Lavinia laughs a little. 

“T feel sure,” continues the other, growing quite grave again, 
“that this is one more instance of that consummate tact of his, 
which is the outcome of his perfect unselfishness.” 

Lavinia looks at her friend with a sort of distrust. ‘“ What a 
special pleader you have become! I never heard such a change 
of tone!” 

Her companion’s thin white cheek grows faintly tinted. 

“Did you ever hear of such things as remorse and reparation ?” 
she asks in a low voice; and the tragic force of the response, 
“ Did I?” silences them both. 

Miss Carew feels that her occupation of buffer is already 
resumed, now that she has daily to parry her uncle’s attacks ; 
the attacks which compunction and his late agony of fear prevent 
him from directing in their full force against his son himself; 
attacks that take the form of ever more impatient questions and 
astonishments as to why Rupert does not sit up, come downstairs, 
go out of doors, if it were even in a Bath chair? He alludes to 
the latter vehicle in a tone of such contemptuous concession, that 
his niece cannot help a furtive smile. 

“You know, dear, that the doctor says he ought to keep his leg 
up a while longer,” she answers, pacifically. 

“Pooh! What is the matter with his leg? It is as sound as 
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yours or mine. It wasa mere scratch to start with, and there is 
scarcely a cicatrice left now.” 

“But it is swollen still,” she urges, quietly but firmly. “ Dr. 
Wilson thought it was more swollen this morning than it was at 
his last visit.” 

“ Fiddlesticks! He says it to oblige Rupert! That boy has 
got round you all!” and he flings away in a pet. 

He has resumed his complacence in the afternoon, not from 
having conquered his ill-humour—a victory which, save for the 
period of his son’s imminent peril, he has, as far as his family 
are aware, never attempted; but because he has got his wish. 
Rupert, at his own express desire, has been taken out in a superb 
Bath chair borrowed from the Chestnuts; a Bath chair conse- 
crated to Mr. Prince’s gout ; and to make the offer of which to 
Lavinia that great inventor has himself driven over to Campion 
Place, prefacing his proposal with his usual prefix, “I do not wish 
to be intrusive |” 

Rupert has been out for an hour; gently pushed along under 
the shade of the lime trees, of which one or two belated ones still 
throw down a remnant of the ineffable sweetness of their yellow- 
green blossoms upon him. His father and his betrothed are on 
either hand. Sir George’s jokes are never very good; and it is 
to-day harder than usual to Lavinia to laugh at his stupid 
pleasantry as to their being like the lion and the unicorn that 
support the Royal Arms. Rupert does not attempt to laugh ; 
but he smiles with kind serenity. At even a better jest Lavinia 
would be too busy to laugh—too busy stamping down the out- 
rageous thoughts, regrets, revolts, that keep swarming up in her 
heart, vipers warmed into life by the very sun of her cousin’s 
restoration. Oh, if he were only her cousin! only dear Rupert, 
her brother-friend! Oh, if he were a woman—the woman he has 
always sighed to be! Oh, if he were always in a Bath chair! 
The monstrosity of this last aspiration conducts her to the hall- 
door; and it and its brother evil spirits are but ill-laid as she 
pours out tea for Rupert, as he lies sighing with satisfaction at 
having regained it, upon the sofa at his bed-foot. 

“T may now hope for twenty-four hours of blessed supineness,” 
he says, throwing his head back on the piled cushions with an 
epicurean air. 

“T believe that you would like to be always supine!” Lavinia 
answers, in a tone of wonder, and thinking at the same time, 
“What a charming head it is! how delicately modelled! what a 
finish in the moulding of the features! what a spirituel expres- 
sion, with something of the light malice of the classic Mercury!” 
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Spirituel! It is an adjective more often used in the feminine 
than the masculine gender. Oh, tricky gods! Why is not he 
feminine? What a delightful woman he would have made! 

“And you would like it too!” he rejoins, breaking into her 
reflections, with what sounds more like a statement than an 
inquiry; then, seeing her start apprehensively with the old fear 
of his gift of thought-reading, he adds, “I mean that you—that 
most ‘neat excellences’ like you, would wish to keep me always 
in a position to be fussed over, always prone; no, that is not the 
right word—‘ prone’ means that one has fallen forwards on one’s 
face, like poor Dagon, doesn’t it?” 

He talks on with so evident an intention of removing any 
uncomfortable impression that his former speech may have made, 
that Lavina, having by this time risen to give him his second 
cup of tea, lays her hand, with some dim sense of compunctious 
gratitude, upon his, 

“You are very glib to-night!” she says playfully. ‘ Aren’t 
you chattering too much? You must be tired.” 

“No!” he answers, “or only a little; just pleasantly.” 

His eyes—how blue their whites are!—lift themselves with a 
sort of yearning, that yet seems to have none of the commotion 
of passion in it, to hers, and she feels that she ought to kiss 
him. Ifshe think about it, she will never get herself up to the 
sticking-point ; so, without a second’s delay, with the teapot still 
encumbering one hand, she takes the plunge and drops a little 
butterfly kiss somewhere about the roots of his soft curly hair. 

“Thank you, dear.” He asks for no repetition of the endear- 
ment; and she wonders shamefacedly whether it would have 
been better taste to omit it. 

“T think I'll leave you now. You look tired!” 

“T am not tired; and you must not leave me; for I have 
something to say to you.” 

“Say it to-morrow.” 

“With your permission I will say it to-night.” 

With a little show of half-playful authority, he pulls her by 
the hand, which she has laid upon him before the doubtful 
enterprise of her kiss, on to the foot of his sofa, moving and 
contracting himself to make room for her. 

“Well, if you must, you must!” she answers, submitting, while 
a vertical line shows itself between her well-drawn, thin eyebrows. 

“I will not keep you long! All I want to say is, that, 
supposing I do not get well——” 

“Why suppose anything so senseless?” she interrupts angrily. 
“It 73 senseless, of course, I was reading a magazine article 
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yesterday, on the subject of longevity, and, as far as I could 
make out, I have all the signs that indicate it, and several more 
besides!” 

“Then spare us your suppositions!” she interjects, almost 
roughly. 

“T think not. After all, there is no harm in supposing! 
Supposing breaks no bones, and I have often noticed that clauses 
in wills providing for contingencies which seemed almost im- 
possible yet not seldom take effect!” Since Lavinia makes no 
comment, he goes on with resolute courtesy, “So that, if you do 
not mind, I will repeat ‘Supposing I do not get well——’ ” 

“ Yes?” she answers, sullenly acquiescent. 

“T want it to be clearly understood that I have no wish that 
you should play at being my widow—that you should offer up 
your good solid flesh-and-blood happiness” (is there the faintest 
tinge of sarcasm in this description of her conjectural felicity ?) 
“with some Quixotic idea of expiation, as a sacrifice to my 
manes!” She cannot speak. Is it the scent of the great old 
heliotrope that climbs the trellis up to the very window-edge 
that makes her feel faint? “It is even a moot point whether 
I shall have any manes!” Rupert goes on half dreamily, “but 
even if consciousness survives the grave, which, of course, I am 
far too advanced to believe——” 

He pauses with a slight ironic smile, and she listens in a 
bewilderment of distress, oppressed by the old thought of how 
little she really knows of him. She cannot even be sure whether 
his confession of unbelief is made in jest or earnest. She knows 
not whether, or with what numb agnosticism, with what grey 
creed of nothingness, or with what faint flickering cresset of 
faith, Rupert has met the sorrows of life, or will, when his hour 
strikes, confront the sharpness of death. His voice goes on 
evenly— 

“Even if consciousness does survive, it will not give me the 
slightest satisfaction to know that you have cut your heart out 
to throw it as a complimentary tribute on my funeral pyre! I 
have always ‘liked your bonny locks, dear, and I should fret like 
the blessed damosel whom I have always wished to be, if I saw 
them pining and dwining away into skinny unsightliness! You 
have no talent for hair-dressing, and I hope and believe that 
St. Catherine will go wncoiffed by you!” He pauses a minute, 
and then resumes, as composedly as before, but with a more 
entire gravity, “ You will be very lonely!” 

“How dare you say will?” she interjects, dashing her hand 
across her smarting eyes. 
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“You would be very lonely,” he corrects himself at once. 
“The old man will not hold out long. This spurt is wonderful, 
but it will not last!” Then the smarting eyes have their way, 
and let loose their tears. They are drawn forth from their 
springs, almost more by the calm aloofness with which the 
prophecy is uttered, than by the prophecy itself. What a long, 
long way from her—from them all—Rupert seems to have got! 
Her tears do not appear at all to affect him. 

“So let it be clearly understood,” he says, raising himself into 
a sitting posture, taking cold possession of both her hands, and 
plunging his clear eyes deep into her watery ones, “that when 
I die—pooh! what does a preposition matter?—if I die, then, 
let it be clearly understood that I wish you to marry—to marry 
and bear children to people that nursery which we have both 
heard so much of!” 

The light inveterate point of irony pierces, as if against his 
will, through the last sentence. But for a sob or two, she has 
listened to his harangue in absolute silence; her painful excite- 
ment rising by rushes to the highest possible pitch. Is not now, 
if ever, the moment to put her question ? 

“You have said your say,” she begins, her chest heaving as 
high as it had done during that awful race with Fate along the 
railway line, seven weeks ago. “And now I have to say mine. 
I have long had a question to put to you.” 

A ripple of uneasiness skims over the exalted calmness of his 
face. 

“Are you sure that it is worth putting?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“Put it, then.” 

“T have long wished to ask you—I must ask you, now, 
whether on that day-———” 

“Well?” 

“When, after having saved the child, you so unaccountably 
remained standing, for two or three seconds, right in front of 
the engine——” 

“Yes?” 

“Whether ”—was there ever a mouth so like a bit of charred 
stick as hers feels ?—‘ you lost your head ? or—whether you did 
—it—on purpose—with a deliberate intention of—suicide?” 

The word clothes its ugliness in a hissing whisper, but there 
is no doubt as to his having heard it. 

“What next?” he asks with—is it half-contempt, or what he 
means her to think so?—“ what maggot will your brain breed 
next?” 








But now that every muscle, nerve, and fibre of her body are 
strung up to their highest tension, he shall not escape her. 

“That is no answer to my question. Did you lose your head? 
or did you mean to kill yourself?” 

If he hesitates for one instant, she will know what to believe. 
But he does not hesitate. 

“T lost my head!” he answers, moeting the thumbscrew and 
hot pincers of her torture-chamber without a wince. ‘“ Not 
having been brought up to the trade of hero, I did not under- 
stand the ropes, and—I lost my head!” 

* * * 


* * 


Did Rupert Campion speak truth? or has he added one more 
to the tale of noble lies?—to Rahab’s and Arria’s and 
Desdemona’s ? 


(To be continued.) 
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Thackeray and Dickens. 


Tne first meeting of these two great writers took place early in 
1836, ‘Pickwick’ was being published in monthly parts, and 
Robert Seymour, who invented the original design of Mr. 
Pickwick, after having completed the drawings for the first two or 
three numbers, had committed suicide. Another artist was wanted 
immediately, and Thackeray volunteered for the post. Years 
later, at a Royal Academy dinner, responding to the toast of 
“Literature,” with which the names of Dickens and himself were 
associated, Thackeray referred to his now famous offer, the refusal 
of which he persisted in calling, ‘“ Mr. Pickwick’s lucky escape.” 


“Had it not been for the direct act of my friend who has just sat 
down,” he said, “I should most likely never have been included in the 
toast which you have been pleased to drink; and I should have tried to 
be, not a writer, but a painter, or designer of pictures. That was the 
object of my early ambition; and I can remember when Mr. Dickens was 
@ very young man, and had commenced delighting the world with some 
charming humorous works, of which I cannot mention the name, but 
which were coloured light green, and came out once a month, that this 
young man wanted an artist to illustrate his writings; and I recollect 
walking up to his chambers in Furnival’s Inn with two or three drawings 
in my hand, which, strange to say, he did not find suitable. But for the 
unfortunate blight which came over my artistic existence, it would have 
been my pride and pleasure to have endeavoured one day to find a place 
on these walls for one of my performances. This disappointment caused 
me to direct my attention to a different walk of art, and now I can only 
hope to be ‘translated’ on these walls, as I have been, thanks to my 
talented friend, Mr. Egg.” 


Thackeray was never tired of paying tribute, private and 
public, to the works of his contemporaries. He was outspoken in 
praise of Cruikshank and Leech, who, in some measure, might be 
regarded as his rivals in comic portraiture. “What would 
Punch be without Leech’s pictures?” he wrote in an article 
which not unnaturally annoyed the other contributors. And in 
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1863, a few months before his death, when Cruikshank was 
exhibiting his works, anxious to render what help he could to an 
old friend, “ kind Thackeray came with his grave face, and looked 
through the little gallery, and went off to write one of his charming 
essays,” which duly appeared in the Times. 

He wrote with appreciation, not too strictly critical, of 
Macaulay and Washington Irving; of Hood (whose “Song of 
the Shirt ” he pronounced the finest lyric ever written), of Lever, 
and of Charlotte Bronté. Even Bulwer Lytton, whom with 
caustic humour he had attacked in ‘The Yellowplush Papers,’ 
he praised for the example he set to other authors by being 
“thoroughly literate;” and, speaking at the Royal Literary 
Fund dinner in 1852, he eulogised Disraeli, whose ‘Coningsby’ 
he had reviewed in The Pictorial Times, and afterwards had so 
amusingly parodied in Punch—a parody which the victim amply 
avenged, when in ‘Endymion’ he wrote about “ Sainte-Barbe ” 
and ‘Topsy-Turvy’ (Thackeray and ‘ Vanity Fair’). It is not 
generally known that Thackeray wanted to parody both Dickens 
and himself, but the proprietors of Punch declined to accept a 
parody of Dickens, and so both skits remained unwritten. When 
Thackeray, ill in bed, read “ The Idylls of the King,” he wrote to 
the poet: “Oh! I must write to him now for this pleasure, this 
delight, this splendour of happiness which I have been enjoying ;” 
and when Tennyson’s “Grandmother” appeared in Once a Week: 
“TI wish I could have got that poem for the Cornhill, I would 
have paid fifty pounds for it,” the great novelist exclaimed: “ But 
I would haye given five hundred pounds to have been able to 
write it.” He reverenced “the great old Goethe,” and his 
enthusiasm was thoroughly aroused by the works of Dumas. 
“ All the forenoon,” he wrote from Paris in 1849 to Mrs. Brook- 
field, “I read with intense delight a novel called ‘Le Vicomte de 
Bragelonne’: a continuation of the- famous ‘ Mousquetaires,’ and 
just as interesting, keeping one panting from volume to volume, 
longing for more.” A few years later in America, he said to 
Mrs. Cooke: 


“Dumas is'charming. He is better than Walter Scott.... I came 
near writing a book on the same subject, ‘Les Trois Mousquetaires,’ and 
taking Monsieur D’Artagnan for my hero. D’Artagnan was a real 
character of the age of Louis XIV., and wrote his own ‘Mémoires.’ I 
remember picking up a dingy copy of them on an old bookstall in 
London, price sixpence, and intended to make something of it. But 
Dumas got ahead of me—he snaps up everything. He is wonderful.” 





But though he thought Dumas greater than Scott, yet for the 
latter he felt much admiration and even reverence. When @ 
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popular novelist one day justified himself for something he had 
written by urging that Scott has written it also, Thackeray 
replied: “I do not think that it becomes either you or me to 
speak of Sir Walter Scott as if we were his equals. Such men as 
you or I should take off our hats at the very mention of his name.” 

Thackeray was never so happy as when he could pay a compli- 
ment to his friends in a book. “The young Aga came for a pair 
of shoes; his contortions were so delightful as he tried them on 
that I remained with great pleasure, wishing .for Leech to be 
at hand to sketch his lordship and his fat mamma, who sat on 
the counter,” he wrote in ‘From Cornhill to Grand Cairo.’ And 
in the same volume, a little further on: “ You can’t put down in 
prose that delicious episode of natural poetry” (“The Bay of 
Glaucus”); “it ought to be done in a symphony, full of sweet 
strains of clear iambics, such as Milnes knows how to write.” 
In one of his latest novels, ‘The Adventures of Philip,’ he 
concluded a chapter: “ There was a pretty group for the children 
to see, and Mr. Walker to draw.” In posthumous editions, 
however, this has been altered to “ for an artist to draw.” 

Above all his contemporaries Thackeray delighted to honour 
Dickens, and he never lost an opportunity of paying graceful 
tribute in his books or in his lectures; while his private corres- 
pondence is studded with remarks testifying to his sincere 
appreciation of his great rival’s works. ‘Get ‘David Copperfield,’ 
by jingo, it’s beautiful; it beats the yellow chap of this month 
(‘Pendennis’) hollow:” and writing of the same book in Punch, 
he said: 

“How beautiful it is, how charmingly fresh and simple! In those 
admirable touches of tender humour—and I shall call humour, Bob, a 
mixture of love and wit—who can equal this great genius? There are 


little words and phrases in his book which are like personal benefits to 
the reader.” 


Of‘A Christmas Carol’ he wrote: “It seems to me a national 
benefit, and to every man or woman who reads it a personal 
kindness”; and he referred to ‘The Battle of Life,’ and the other 
Christmas stories as, “these charming little books of Mr. Dickens’s 
which are chorals for Christmas executed in prose.” In the 
lecture on ‘Charity and Humour,’ which he delivered in 1855 for 
: charitable purpose, he introduced the following story against 
imself, 


“All children ought to love him” [Dickens]; “I know two that do, 
and read his books ten times for once they peruse the dismal preachments 
of their father. I know one who, when she is happy, reads ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’; when she is unhappy, reads ‘Nicholas Nickleby’; when she 
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is tired, reads ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’; when she is in bed, reads ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ’; when she has nothing to do, reads ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’; and 
when she has finished the book, reads ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ again. This 
candid young critic, at ten years of age, said, ‘I like Mr. Dickens’ books 
better than your books, papa,’ and frequently expressed her desire that 
the latter author should write a book like one of Mr. Dickens’ books. 
Who can?” 





This charming passage drew an acknowledgment from Dickens, 


“T have read in the Times to-day an account of your last night’s 
lecture,” he wrote to Thackeray, “and cannot refrain from assuring you 
in all truth and earnestness that I am profoundly touched by your 
generous reference tome. I do not know how to tell you what a glow it 
spread over my heart. Out of its fulness I do entreat you to believe that 
I shall never forget your words of commendation. If you could wholly 
know at once how you have moved me, and how you have animated me, 
you would be the happier, I am sure.” 


Again, when Thackeray read the number of ‘Dombey and Son’ 
containing the description of the death of Paul, he put it in his 
pocket, went to the Punch Office, and flung it down before Mark 
Lemon. “There's no writing against this,” he exclaimed 
excitedly. “One hasn’t an atom of chance; its stupendous.” 
And this, too, when ‘ Vanity Fair’ was in course of publication, 
and the author of that “little book” was also describing a death 
scene : 


“No more firing was heard at Brussels—the pursuit rolled miles away. 
The darkness came down on the field and city, and Amelia was praying 
for George, who was lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through bis 
heart.” 


And nowadays, in spite of Thackeray’s praise, and Lord Jeffrey’s— 
“There has been nothing in literature like the actual dying of 
that sweet Paul,” this death-bed scene is regarded as typical of 
Dickens at his worst, as “the kind of thing that appears in 
Sunday-school books about the virtuous little boy that died!” 

But Thackeray was too keen a critic unduly to depreciate his 
own writings. 


“Have you read Dickens? Oh! it is charming! brave Dickens!” he 
wrote to Mrs. Brookfield. “It has some of his very prettiest touches, 
those inimitable touches, which make such a great man of him; and the 
reading of the book has done another author a great deal of good. In 
the first place, it pleases the other author to see that Dickens, who has 
long left off alluding to the author’s works, has been copying the O.A., 
and greatly simplifying his style, and overcoming the use of fine words. 
By this the public will be the gainer, and ‘David Copperfield’ will be 
improved by taking a lesson from ‘ Vanity Fair.’ Secondly, it has put 
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have been dreadfully and curiously cast down this month past. I say, 
secondly, it has put me on my mettle, and made me feel that I must do 
something: that I have fame, and name, and family, to support.” 


Indeed, Thackeray was constrained to admit that Dickens was 
not a deep thinker, but, he said, “he has a clear and a bright- 
eyed intelligence, which is better than philosophy. I think he 
is equal to Fielding and Smollett—at any rate to Smollett. He 
is not such a scholar as Fielding was.” This, then, was the 
greatest difference between them: other things being equal, 
Thackeray’s literary culture was far wider. He was thereby 
enabled thoroughly to appreciate the many beauties of Dickens’s 
work, The latter, unfortunately, was not a discerning critic of 
writing other than that of his own kind, and read little and 
thought less of the master stylist of his day. “He” | Dickens] 
“can’t forgive me for my success with ‘ Vanity Fair ’—as if there 
were not room in the world for both of us,” Thackeray wrote. 
And a few years later he remarked : 


“Dickens is making ten thousand a year. He is very angry with me for 
saying so; but I will say it, for it is true. He doesn’t like me. He 
knows that my books are a protest against his—that if the one set are 
true, the other must be false. But ‘Pickwick’ is an exception, it is a 
capital book. It is like a glass of good English ale.” 


It may confidently be assumed that Thackeray had not much 
doubt as to which set of books was right. 

Regarded from almost any point of view these two great men 
present a striking contrast. Dickens at twenty-five was famous 
as the author of ‘Sketches by Boz’ and ‘ Pickwick,’ and within 
the next ten years had published ‘Oliver Twist,’ ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ ‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’ ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ and the Christmas books. Thackeray, who was a 
year older, in his twenty-fifth year, entirely unknown, contributed 
a short story entitled ‘The Professor’ to Bentley's Miscellany, 
then under the editorship of Dickens, and in the pages of which 
‘Oliver Twist’ was appearing asa serial. In his thirty-seventh 
year he made his first serious bid for fame with ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
which, after the fashion set by Dickens, was issued in monthly 
parts. How it happened that popularity came to Thackeray so 
late (comparatively) in life was explained in an article on 
“Thackeray,” printed in the June number of this magazine. 

Their methods of working were different. Dickens was in- 
dustrious in a manner that Thackeray could never claim to be. 
The former never doubted his powers, the latter always mis- 
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trusted his hold on the public: Even so late as 1849 he 
endeavoured to obtain a Government appointment. 








“You are a good and lovable adviser and M.P.,” he wrote to his friend 
Monckton Milnes, “but I cannot get the Magistrate’s place, not being 
eligible. I was only called to the bar last year, and they require barristers 
of seven years’ standing. Time will qualify me, however, and I hope to 
be able to last six years in the literary world; for though I shall write, I 
daresay, very badly, yet the public won’t find it out for some time, and 
I shall live on my past reputation. It is a pity to be sure. If I could 
get a place and rest, I think I could do something better than I have 
done, and leave a good and lasting book behind me; but Fate is over- 
ruling.” 


What a longing for rest from the never-ceasing writing and 
revising is here! But while the pathos is marked a smile cannot 
be suppressed as one thinks of Thackeray, who had not then 
written ‘Esmond’ or ‘The Newcomes,’ hoping to be able to 
live for six years in the literary world by trading on his past 
reputation. Dickens, less sensitive, never doubted but that he 
could suit the public, though he lived to be three-score and ten. 
He knew what it wanted and he supplied the want. Thackeray, 
on the other hand, wrote as he desired to write—and the general 
reader is not easily trained to appreciate work of a class higher 
than that to which he has been accustomed. 

Thackeray was terribly self-conscious, and usually presented a 
very poor appearance when he attempted to deliver a speech. 
“Why can’t they get Dickens to take the chair?” he grumbled 
when he had to preside at the General Theatrical Fund. ‘“ He 
can make a speech—and a good one.... I'm of no use... . 
They little think how nervous I am; and Dickens doesn’t know 
the meaning of the word.” An amusing story is recorded of 
the occasion when, with Mr. Fields, the well-known American 
publisher, Thackeray travelled to Manchester to make a speech 
at the founding of the Free Library Institution in that town. 
The would-be orator declared that although Dickens and Bulwer 
Lytton and Sir James Stephen were to precede him, he intended 
to beat each of them on this occasion. He insisted that Mr. Field 
should be seated directly in front of him, so that he should not 
miss a single word. Later, as he rose, he looked at his friend 
as much as to say, “I'll show you what speaking is.” He began 
fluently, was excellent for two minutes, and then, in the midst 
of a most earnest sentence, stopped suddenly, gave a look of comic 
despair. ... and sat down. ‘My boy,” he said, when the 
meeting was over, “my boy, you have accidentally missed hearing 
one of the finest speeches ever prepared by a great British orator.” 
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Again, Thackeray hated the lecture desk, while Dickens declared 
he never felt the least diffidence in addressing an audience. The 
former appeared on the platform simply as a well-bred gentleman 
reading, to a large circle of friends, certain essays with which he 
was well acquainted; the latter gave dramatic readings from 
his books. 

There are many meetings between the two men recorded, 
notably when they were both staying at Boulogne in 1854, and 
at the private theatricals at Tavistock House in 1855. Later in 
the same year, on October 11th, Dickens took the chair at a 
grand banquet given at the London Tavern to wish Thackeray 
God-speed on the eve of his departure to America to deliver the 
Lectures on the Georges, and proposed the health of the guest 
of the evening. Two years later, when Thackeray was canvassing 
at Oxford, he sent Dickens a droll note urging him to “come 
down and make a speech, and tell them who I am, for I doubt 
whether more than two of the electors have ever heard of me, 
and I think there may be as many as six or eight who have 
heard of you.” But Dickens did not go. 

And then came the unfortunate Edmund Yates affair. Into 
the details of this quarrel—of which a full account is given in 
‘The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray ”—it is unnecessary 
to enter. At the time it was believed (and the belief has not 
yet been refuted), that Dickens, acting for Yates, conducted the 
matter in a spirit hostile to Thackeray. Mr. Yates has since 
declared that there was no real intimacy or anything like 
friendship between the two men, and he asserted that after the 
first Thackeray was more angry with Dickens than with the 
original offender who, much to his detriment, was made the 
subject of a trial of strength between them. Mr. Jeffreson has 
supported this opinion by avowing that Thackeray said to him, 
“You must not think, young ‘un, I am quarrelling with Mr. 
Yates, I am hitting the man behind him.” How far these state- 
ments are accurate it is not difficult to determine, Certainly if 
jealousy existed between the two men it was not on Thackeray’s 
side. No man with fewer literary jealousies and animosities 
ever existed. But it must be admitted that it was Dickens 
the author rather than Dickens the man whom he admired. 
“Genial? Yes,” he once said of him. “But frank”—and a 
twinkle came over the spectacles—“ well, frank as an oyster.” 
As a result of the affair, the novelists did not speak for some 
years. At last they met on the steps of the Athensum Club 
a few days before the Christmas of 1863. They passed each 
other, then Thackeray turned back, and with outstretched hand 
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went up to Dickens and said he could no longer bear to be on 
any but the old terms of friendship. 


“T saw him... shortly before Christmas at the Athenwum Club,” 
Dickens has recorded, “ when he told me he had been in bed three days— 
that after these attacks he was troubled with cold shiverings which quite 
took the work out of him, and that he had it in his mind to try a new 
remedy which he described. He was very cheerful, and looked very 
bright.” 


A few days later Dickens was looking down into the grave of 
his great rival. 


“You will have heard about poor Thackeray’s death—sudden and yet 
not sudden—for he had long been alarmingly ill,” Dickens wrote to a 
friend. “At the solicitation of Mr. Smith and some of his friends I have 
done what I would gladly have excused myself from doing if I felt I 
could, written a couple of pages about him in what was his own magazine. 
Therein I have tried so far as I could, with his mother and children before 
me, to avoid the fulsome and injudicious trash that has been written about 
him in the papers. ... You can have no idea of the vile stuff. . . people 
who would have beslavered him living, began to bespatter him dead.” 


Lewis MELvILuez. 
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Cibbitts’ Way. 


Tispirts stood looking over the top of his gate. His eyes, wind- 
bleared and sun-blinded by the seasons of eighty long years, 
regarded the glory of the May sunset with the utter indifference 
of one who has spent all his life surrounded by beauty and quite 
unaware of it. His gnarled hands, crippled by rheumatism, 
rested heavily on the top of his stout ash stick, and one ear 
inclined towards the open cottage door behind him. Beside him, 
in the border, the Sweet Nancies nodded their pretty heads 
behind a fairy fringe of London Pride; but his glance went over 
them to the “’taters” beyond. Presently he spoke with exas- 
perated patience. 

“Be Oi to have anny tea, or be Oi not?” 

“Tm a-gittin’ th’ kattle to boil.” 

The voice, shrill but sweet, had a note of apprehension in it. 
Tibbitts turned and stalked up the little path. The cottage was 
spotless, his meal was ready, and Marj’y, her brown hair brushed 
as smooth as it would lie, her cheeks flushed a lovely carmine 
from her late occupation of pushing sticks under the refractory 
“kattle,” was as pretty a picture in her “laylock” print as ever 
one might wish to see, but Tibbitts looked round with slow 
displeasure. 

“Well, of arl th’ idle little passels *—” after which it will be 
something of a surprise to be told that Marj’y was to Tibbitts as 
the very apple of his eye. 

Marj’y’s rosy under-lip quivered indignantly a moment, and 
then set to a rigid silence, Her “grandf’er’s” tea was not 
ready, and it was her fault. Had she not lingered by the wall, 
where the linaria hung its quivering lavender veil and the velvet 
wallflowers shook their spicy breath to the May wind, and risked 
the certainty of an unboiling “kattle” for the chance of a 
halting word and an eloquent look? And that “grandf’er’s” tea 


_* Berkshire variant, probably of “ baggage,” 
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should have been late to-day was just one of those untoward 
incidents of which, as Marj’y dimly perceived sometimes, her life 
held an undue share. Meanwhile grandf‘er transferred the amber 
liquid in his cup to his saucer (milk in the country is a luxury 
obtained with a difficulty inconceivable to the dweller in towns), 
and worked his toothless jaws through a truly surprising pile of 
bread and butter. Marj’y seized a moment she mistakenly 
regarded as propitious. 

“ Tamfield fair’s a week Wednesday.” 

“ Oh,” said Tibbitts, with suspicious suavity, “ be gwaine?” 

“No,” said Marj’y quickly, “I ha’e no gown.” At which 
Tibbitts sat straight up for the first time in ten years. 

“No gown! Why, Oi be durned, Oi be! No gown! An’ it 
be Kursmas at far’st ’at Oi bowt you a beyewtey! Fowerteen- 
pence a yard Qi paid for’t. As foine a gown.as ivver Oi see.” 

“ That!” said Marj’y, her delicate nostril all a-quiver with 
scorn, the corners of her flower-like mouth curling, “that! Why, 
’tes a grey lensey-woolsey, fet fur frost and snow!” 

“ An’ whatn’s wrong wi’ the gown you be wearin’? Es that 
fet fur frost an’ snow?” 

“Go to Tamfield in a laylock print?” asked Marj’y, aghast. 

“ An’ why not? ‘Tes fettin’ fur a labourer’s lass. An’ what 
be you wishful to go in?”—with that dangerous lapse into 
suavity that even yet Marj’y could not read aright. It deceived 
her now, as always. 

“ Theer’s a blue muslin i’ Ward’s window,” she said, wistfulness 
and appeal softening the forget-me-not blue of her eyes. “’Tes 
on’y fi’pence the yard, and twelve yards—’tes but five shillun’, 
grandf’er.” And tragedy, indeed, lay behind the lack of that five 
shillings. 

But to Tibbitts the tragedy lay in being asked for it. 

“Five shillun’!” he echoed slowly, “an’ only five shillun’! 
Be you fair crazed, Marj’y Tibbitts? Whar be 0: to git five 
shillun’? Five shillun’! Do you know what it be to ’arn five 
shillun’? You ’at never ’arn’d two in your life?” 

He pushed away his chair and stumped out, the flush of 
indignation on his withered cheek, the light of wrath in his eye, 
the eye that, in spite of the hundred thousand wrinkles of its 
setting, was still as blue as Marjy’s own. 

Marj’y leant against the door-post, with wide eyes fixed upon 
the glory of a golden sunset, barred in black by a line of elms, 
where the baby rooks rocked fearlessly in their airy cradles at the 
top and the starry clusters of the peeping oxlips gleamed amongst 
the grass at the bottom. Dimly she was aware that these things 
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were beautiful, though no one had ever told her so. In some 
way that Marj’y could not understand they sharpened the faint 
remorse dawning in her heart. 

“T be half vexed I arsked,” she told herself softly. ‘ But— 
’tesn’t as if he couldn’t. Ef I'd ’a’ thought he couldn’t, I’d never 
ha’ arsked!” And then the picture hope had painted for her 
earlier in the day rose before her eyes, a picture of herself in the 
blue muslin, with her “summer hat,” made new once more with 
the white ribbon her one hoarded sixpence would buy, and a net 
jichu, that had belonged ia prehistoric times to her “ gramma,” 
folded about her shoulders. Had not the Lady Ermyntrude from 
the castle worn a fichu just like it last Sunday in church, and 
“what be good enough fur she be good enough fur me!” Marj’y 
told herself, profoundly ignorant that the familiar jfichu, which 
only the Lady Ermyntrude’s example induced her to tolerate, 
represented the very latest Parisian mode. The vision was a 
bitter one, and Marj’y’s eyes suffused. 

“T’ll nut go—with him—in a laylock print!” she resolved 
with bitter scorn. Yet to stay at home and let some other 
maiden, better provided with gowns, take her place, was the 
heart-wringing alternative. Marj’y’s eyes brimmed over. 

Meanwhile old Tibbitts stood in the lean-to outhouse at the 
back of the cottage, where the hens sleepily ruffled their feathers 
as they sat aroost in one corner, and his old dog blinked up at 
him from his bed of sacking in the other. Rover was the only 
one in all the world who enjoyed Tibbitts’ confidence—Rover was 
dumb. The door was locked behind him, and he stood a long, 
long time before, with a sudden effort, he plunged his knotted 
arm elbow-deep in the thatch. 

Slowly, with hands that shook, and eyes and ears all vigilance, 
he unwrapped the treasure he brought forth. A piece of sacking, 
a thick wad of newspaper, a roll of flannel—and then a small 
wash-leather bag. Out of the bag, and very, very slowly, he 
took—five shillings. He laid them in a row on a dusty ledge 
against the wall, and a beam from the full May moon slid in 
over the top of the wooden door and silvered them again. 
Tibbitts turned his back on them as they lay glittering quietly 
in the dusk, 

‘She be arl Oi hev,” he said. 

It was a poor excuse to offer to the raging disapproval of his 
own act that shook him in its grip, but it sufficed. Quickly, lest 
vacillation seize him, he rolled his treasure up again and thrust it 
deeper than ever into the thatch. Then he locked the door be- 
hind him, leaving Rover in charge, and set out to take his one 
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recreation in eighty years, his evening stroll “down village,” the 
five shillings hidden in his gnarled hand. 

Half way down “th’ street” a comely dame, with a scarlet 
shawl about her shoulders and a spotless apron swathing other 
ample proportions, stood knitting by a gate. Behind her a row 
of polyanthus, such polyanthus as one only sees in cottage 
gardens, made a velvety line of rich colour alongside the bricked 
pathway that led upwards to her open door. As she saw Tibbitts, 
his smock hanging loosely on his spare figure, coming with bent 
back and failing knees down the cobbled paving, she smiled. 

“Evenin’, Marster Tibbitts,” she said cordially. 

“Evenin’, Mist’ess Wilsden,” answered Tibbitts, pulling up. 
“ Foine spring flowers, them be!” 

“Ay,” said Mist’ess Wilsden, with the gratified glance of 
proprietorship over her shoulder. “Be you passin’ th’ ‘Fox,’ 
Marster Tibbitts ? ” 

“Nay,” said Tibbitts, a twinkle in the blueness of his eye, “ Oi 
be taalkin’ ti you.” 

It was a joke, as jokes go in rural circles, but Mary was 
instantly aware of something behind it. She gave it the broad 
smile of recognition it merited, and waited. She had not to 
wait long. 

“Tamfield fair’s a week Wednesday,” said Tibbitts slowly. 

“ Ay,” assented his hearer. “ Be gwaine?” 

“Nay! Oi be bidin’ whoam.” 

“Well, and best so, Marster Tibbitts,” with a comfortable 
sigh. “You an’ me’s done wi fairin’ an’ such-like foolery, hevn’t 
us? But Marj’y’ll be gwaine?” 

“Nay. Marj’y’s bidin’ whoam, tu, Leastways she says 
she be!” 

“Eh? And how’s that? Marj’y meant to go, she telt me 
herself. She’s goin’ wi——” here she checked herself, for 
Marj’y’s projected cavalier was the one cavalier in the village her 
“ orandfer” was certain to forbid her. 

“Marj’y’s sot on a new gown,” said Tibbitts slowly, by no 
means failing to connect that same new gown with the name 
Mist’ess Wilsden had just so cleverly suppressed. ‘ Five shillun’ 
she hed the faace ti arsk for, not ten minutes sin’.” 

“ An’ you be unwilling to give it?” 

“ Well, five shillun’ be five shillun’, Mary, an’ hard to come by,” 
a touch of deprecation in his voice. “But Marj’y’s done a deal 
fur you, one waay an’ another lately, an’ oi thought maybe,” a 
half shamed hope stirring in his heart that Mary might fall in 
with the sound of the suggestion before he had time to explain 
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himself further—that even yet he might carry back those shining 
shillings to their nest in the thatch, “Oi thought, maybe, you 
wouldn’t mind.” 

But that half-shamed hope died, scorched and shrivelled to 
nothing in the blaze of scorn and indignation that lit Mary’s fuil 
dark eye. 

“Well, Marster Tibbitts,” she said slowly, ‘‘ that you be a hard 
man an’ a graspin’ I’ve heard, an’ so you be! But that you bea 
beggin’ man——” 

“Nay, Mary, don’t ’ee take it so,” said Tibbitts quickly, and 
then, overwhelmed at an accusation the most shameful that can 
be hurled at a self-respecting rustic, he opened a knotty shaking 
hand and showed the five shillings lying within. They spoke far 
more clearly than he could, 

“Well, I never did,” said Mary softly. 

“You see,” said Tibbitts, aware of her instant comprehension, 
“you be a warm woman, Mary Wilsden, the repitation won’t do 
you no harm.” 

“No, Jim Tibbitts, an’ it wouldn’t do you no harm neither,” 
answered Mary with some tartness. ‘“ Gi'e it her yourself, man.” 

“Nay, Mary, Oi be ’gainst that, Oi be,” with a long slow shake 
of his grey head, “’twould larn her ti arsk. Young folks larn ti 
arsk so easy.” 

And to “larn” Marj’y not to ask that he might be spared the 
agony of refusal had been Tibbitts’s policy from the first, if any- 
thing so rudimentary as the rustic intelligence can be credited 
with a policy. Only all the old man’s simple scheming had gone 
to hide the fact from Marj’y, which was a pity. 

Mist’ess Wilsden proved an able accomplice. By her aid the 
dress was not only bought but made. This was not a matter of 
any great difficulty, since the north country lass’s instructions to 
her dressmaker, which for succinctness and clearness have seldom 
been equalled and never surpassed— mak’ it walkin’ length and 
stridin’ width, wi’ a gurt broad hem an’ a flahnce on ”—would have 
accurately expressed Marj’y’s ideas. Only that Mist’ess Wilsden 
prevailed upon her to put three little frills and not one big one 
on the hem. And when it was finished and Marj’y stood arrayed 
in her summer hat, her net fichu and her blue muslin, one might 
have searched the broad midlands, mansion and mudhut too, and 
not found Marj’y’s equal. 

“Td let your grandf’er see,” suggested Mary not too hopefully. 

“Nay,” said Marj’y with a sudden resentful quiver of her rosy 
underlip, “it be nawthin’ to grandfer, Grandf’er cares nawthin 
ef Oi go fairin’ i’ rags,” 
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“Don’t you be too hard on your grandfer,” said Mist’ess 
Wilsden, with what Marj’y regarded as unnecessary sharpness, 
since the “ hardness” was clearly all the other way. 

Fair was the day of Marj’y’s fairing, subtly mixed of triumph 
and joy the draught to which that day she set her rosy lips. 
Sweet is social success to the feminine soul, whether lady or 
labourer’s lass in outward presentment, dear the recognition of 
the fact that though her lines are cast by circumstances in lowly 
places, circumstance is aware of her error and about to repair it. 
For Bob was Marj’y’s superior in social station, a master among 
men, a farmer and a farmer’s son, belonging to a class whose 
rigid exclusiveness your true rustic knows and the generality of 
folks only faintly suspect. Of “book larnin’” Bob had just 
enough to enable him to put his name toa receipt and to keep 
his primitive accounts of sales of corn and cattle. But of learning 
better worth having Bob had his full share. Earth and heaven 
lay around him an open book, whose hieroglyphics none deciphered 
more surely than he. He had an eye for a horse that could not 
be equalled in all Berkshire, from which had already accrued to the 
house of Brunsell no small advantage, and, its usual concomitant, 
an eye for a pretty girl as well. That he had the sturdiness to 
set aside convention, the insight to realise Marj’y’s sweetness as 
well as her beauty, the courage to ignore her station, and the 
honesty to “ mean well” by his little sweetheart, was a good thing 
for Marj’y. 

Rustic wooings are independent of words. Their open appear- 
ance at Tamfield together, Bob driving her out and home again 
in his gig, his eagerness to purchase for her all he could persuade 
her to admire, though Marj’y, in her shy delicacy, could only be 
prevailed upon to choose a necklace of blue beads to match her 
gown, were enough and more. Then came that exquisitely subtle 
taking for granted of all the preliminaries, of which only the 
rural wooer is truly master, the mingled over-indifference and 
unsteadiness of the prelude to some happy plan “‘ When you and 
I be wed, Marj’y!” that changed the sighing of the soft summer 
wind to a roar in the little pink ears that heard it, and set the 
dim hedges dancing in wavy indistinct lines about her—and then 
her granf’er’s voice over the top of her own cottage gate: 

“Be that you, Marster Brunsell ?” 

Bob gasped as if someone had dashed cold water in his face. 
For Tibbitts had deliberately and of malice aforethought flung at 
him the deadliest insult the rural vocabulary holds, since the title 
“ Master,” as all the rural world knows, is the mark of the servitor 
and the depsndant, whilst “Mr.” is the undisputed right of his 
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betters. By its use Tibbitts had “evened” his superior with 
himself, even as his courtship of Marj’y was “evening” him. It 
says much for the strength of Bob’s affection that he neither lost 
his temper nor his hold of Marj’y’s hand. 

“Yas,” he said slowly. Bob could “talk Lunnon” with the 
best of them should occasion demand, but in moments that did 
not matter the vernacular came easiest. 

“ And be you a-walkin’ out wi’ Marj’y ?” 

Bob felt Marj’y shrink and tremble; rural methods are rarely 
impeded by considerations of delicacy. He drew her closer to his 
side. 

“Yas,” he replied deliberately ‘I be.” 

“Then,” said Tibbitts with acrid decision, “Oi be ’gainst it, so 
Oi be. Pay your debts loike honest marn, an’ then go coortin’, 
That’s what Oi say, so Oi do.” 

“Qi paid up every shillun’ quarterday,” said Bob, outraged 
astonishment blazing in his blue eyes, “so Oi did.” 

“Nay,” said Tibbitts with a grim chuckle, “fur you han’t paid 
Oi! "Leven pound seven your feyther owed me five year last 
har’st, fur rick-thatchin’ an’ extrys gen’ally. There be no paper, 
’tes one honest marn wi’ another, ses Qi, so Oi did, but an honest 
‘ooman be harder ti foind.” 

Bob’s face changed. Whether his mother believed the old 
man’s claim he did not know. The fact remained that, since no 
claim in writing existed amongst her husband’s papers she steadily 
ignored it. 

“ Marster Tibbitts,” he said slowly, “I acknowledge the debt. 
Tes a just one an’ it shall be paid.” 

“ Ay,” said old Tibbitts, “when you be master. Pay Oi and 
then come a’ter Marj’y, not afore. But so long as you darsn’t 
pay up loike honest marn you be man an’ not master, Marster 
Brunsell.” 

Bob quivered all over. Behind that intolerable and repeated 
insult lay the sting of the recognition of its truth, And to pay 
eleven pounds seven without his grim little mother’s permission 
was as impossible as if the sum had been twenty times as great. 
He dare not trust himself to speak, but in spite of Marster 
Tibbitts’s prohibition, and under Marster Tibbitts’s very nose he 
drew Marj’y to him, bent his close-curled yellow head and 
kissed her. 

Marj’y preceded her grandf’er into the cottage in a whirlwind 
of mingled ecstasy and despair. The remembrance of Bobs kiss 
thrilled her with blissful certainty one moment, the recollection 
of her grandf’er’s brutality shook the foundations of her faith to 
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their centre the next. Could any love survive such handling? 
Would any lover risk a second reception like unto the first? 

“Oh,” said Marj’y in the depths of her smarting heart, “ Ill 
get away, right away! "Tes all I can du, now.” 

With trembling hands she lit the candle on the cottage table, 
it was hard that this royal day should have so bitter an ending. 
Its rays flickered over the little figure in its cloud of blue, and 
old Tibbitts’s eyes softened at the sight. 

“Oah,” he said slowly, “so you gat the gown a’ter all?” 

“Yas,” and the sharpness of her pain and the depth of her 
resentment at its cause stinging her to rebellion, for the first 
time in all her seventeen years, she added, “ an’ no thanks to you, | 











































grandf’er!” 

“He, he, he!” chuckled the old man much amused, “ gowns be 
easy ti come by, seeams so, annyway! ‘Tes well fur such as Oi. 
Oi’m thinkin’ you best git your next gown saame waay you gat 
thisn’!” 

But this was adding insult to injury with a vengeance, 
Marj’y flashed round at him. 

“T’ll git my next gown myself!” she said. “T'll go ti sarvice, 
soI will, I'd ’arn ten pound a year at sarvice, Mrs, Joyce up 
at Oatlands sed so. An’ I'll go, I will.” 

“ An’ what about Brunsell ?” i 

“Tl nivver see him no more!” with heart-wrung certainty. 
“ He'll not come here, grandf’er, ti be taalked to—that waay!” 
And Marj’y watered the grave of her hopes with her tears, The 
old man’s face changed. He had meant to test the young man’s 
love, but not to destroy it. And then the threatened loss looming 
before him and big with catastrophe woke a cry in his own heart 
that demanded words. 

“ An’ what'll Oi du ’thout ’ee, Marj’y ?” 

Marj’y did not answer, for the moment she did not care. The 
old man waited a little and then went slowly out into the dewy | 
scented night. He unlocked the outhouse, silencing the disturbed 
ruffle of the sleeping hens with a sharp “ hish now,” and acknow- 
ledging Rover's thrusting nose with a pat. Then he stood a 
moment with a stricken look in his blue eyes it would have been 
well had Marj’y seen. i 

“Qi’d no call ti goa too fur,” he said, 

Even when he passed her again as he went indoors Marj’y did 
not speak. The nightingales sang full-throated in the swampy 
patch of willows below the little cottage garden, where the 
spotted orchid raised its puce-coloured spires in hundreds, and 
where lived “they dratted sparrers,” who flirted scornful tails 
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at the old man’s elaborate arrangements of black cotton and 
triumphantly ate all his peas every spring. The moonlight 
powdered the garden path and turned the dewy meadow beyond 
to a sheet of silver, and Marj’y stood in the cottage door and 
nursed her anger and her grief, unseeing. 

But the heart that beat beneath the “bodice blue” was a 
tender one and compunction an early visitor. Perhaps, also, the 
unwonted stirring of the springs of her consciousness that day, 
deepened her comprehension not only of the outer but also of the 
inner things of life. It struck her, as her grandf’er passed her, 
that he looked very feeble, very old, and perhaps some dim 
suspicion that he was less unfeeling than he seemed dawned upon 
her mind too. 

“Poor grandfer! I'll not leave him, I'll never leave him, he 
knows I’d never,” and the resolution, as Marj’y was comforted to 
remember afterwards, was tainted by no thought of Bob. “Tl 
tell him so—marnin’.” 

But for some of us our last morning has dawned upon our 
conscious eyes, and we have not known it. In the morning 
Tibbitts was alive, and that was all. 

“ He is very old and he has had a hard life,” said the village 
doctor. “It might have come any time. He won’t live twenty- 
four hours.” 

A hard life! Yes. Up at three every morning and to bed 
at eight every night for sixty odd years of honest, faithful, 
uncomplaining service, adequately rewarded, to his thinking, by 
fifteen shillings a week and his cottage—and this was the end. 

The news brought Bob over from the solid reposeful-looking 
house of red brick that, behind a stone wall with picturesque tiled 
coping and handsome iron gate, stood in the village street, almost 
opposite, Perhaps he would have come in any case, but Marj’y 
was never sure. Together they waited for the end. It was a 
merciful death, painless and quick, sweeping away with a tender 
hand that pathetic dread of the independent poor lest they 
should live “to be a burden.” Together, Marj’y’s tearwet cheek 
like a rosebud heavy with dew against the sunbronze of Bob's, 
they puzzled over the cryptic scroll sewn up in wash-leather, 
which a tearful “going through his pockets ” revealed. 

“Outhouse. Twenty-seven bricks from north end, fifteen up. 
Second beam. For Marj’y.” 

Bob found it; an unfruitful treasure, barren of all save satisfac- 
tion, which is, perhaps, enough. Shillings, bearing William’s 
head and new, pounds piled up out of who knows what of painful 
saving, fifty and more, all told, and at the bottom a folded paper, 
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being a quittance in full of that rankling old debt of eleven 
pounds seven, “ fur rick thatching an’ extrys gen’ally.” 

Bob stared at it with wistful regret; stamp, signature, all were 
there, and at the back the legend in a shaky scrawl—“ Fur 
Marj’'y’s sake.” The old man had done what he could. 

“T allus meant to pay it,” he said slowly, but Marj’y could say 
nothing for tears. 

It would be well if all testamentary bequests did as much as 
the testators hope for. In Tibbitts’s case they did more, for they 
even inclined Bob’s grim little mother to look with something 
approaching resignation on his choice, since Marj’y with a dower 
of over sixty pounds was a very different person from Marj’y 
with no dower at all, That her grandf’er’s self-denial had done 
more for her than he could ever have hoped was dimly felt by 
Marj’y, and she tried to convey the fact and her gratitude to 
Mist’ess Wilsden. 

“’Tes well you see it at last,” said that comely dame, with 
a touch of sharpness, “fur you never did see your grandf'er as 
you should before! But there, I can’t blame you, childer never 
do. But he pinched hisself and stinted beer an’ bacca’ and 
screwed and toiled for you, Marj’y, as nivver you'd ’a’ thowt. 
Why, that very gown you went to Tamfield Fair in he paid for. 
There’s no harm in tellin’ now. I didn’t want to cheat you over 
it an’ take thanks I’d no right to, but he med me.” 

“ But why didn’t he tell me?” inquired Marj’y, with trembling 
lips. 

“Nay,” said Mary, as helpless before the puzzle as Marj’y was 
herself, “it wer’ just Tibbitts’s way.” 

Sretta M,. Dinina. 
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Che Legion of Strangers. 


I am not personally responsible for the above rendering into 
English of the name of a famous French Corps—La Légion 
Etrangere—which is the only really efficient piece of machinery 
at the disposal of that ubiquitous Administration, whose feverish 
desire to “govern” makes existence almost impossible to the 
unofficial population of Indo-China. 

The phrase belongs to my friend Gunner Stevenson of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery, and as I cannot attempt to reproduce 
the rest of his story in his own words, I think that it is only fair 
to give it a title in which I can quote him literally. He told me 
the tale of his experiences as I lay sick on my cot in the hospital 
in an eastern city, while he clawed my cigarette-papers to tatters 
in his large, unaccustomed fingers. He was a nice-looking young 
fellow, smart, alert and upstanding in his khaki uniform, and 
since he had eyes that could see, and a mind capable of assimi- 
lating his impressions, he had much to say that was worth 
listening to. 

In the beginning, he explained, he had been a fool. The life 
of the British soldier in a garrison town of the tropics is dull to 
a degree that cannot adequately be expressed in set terms. 
Reveille at five, parade while the short hours of coolness last, 
breakfast, orderly-room later for the unfortunate, and then the 
long, empty, panting day during which men can only lie on their 
cots, kicking their heels and cursing their luck, or bickering 
aimlessly; and in which meals and a few uninteresting inspec- 
tions and fatigues supply the only breaks in the interminable 
monotony. The white man’s enemy, the sun, holds the men 
close prisoners until the afternoon brings coolness, for soldiers 
are expensive, and their officers cannot risk allowing them to take 
their chance of heat-apoplexy with Europeans of the common run. 

But cven the two hours before the sun goes out with the 
suddenness of an extinguished candle bring but poor relief from 
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the appalling boredom of the soldier’s life. He may put on his 
forage-cap and walk down to the bazaar, or he may play cricket 
or football, but the time for recreation is all too short, and at 
9.20 pm. the bugle sounds “Lights out,” and the dreary day 
ends, to be followed by another which is its exact image. Try 
in imagination to spend a year or two composed wholly of days 
such as this, and you will begin to understand why it is that the 
more intelligent and active-minded of our soldiers in the East 
are occasionally possessed by a devil of madness, which drives 
them to perpetrate apparently inexplicable follies. 

Gunner Stevenson endured barrack life for some two years: 
then, as he himself described it, he acted like a fool. He had 
late leave one night, at a period when his simmering mental 
irritation had nearly reached the boiling-point, and in a bar in 
the town he foregathered with three Scotch engineers from steam- 
tramps then lying in the roads, These men, who spent most of 
their lives in the stoke-hold of Chinese-owned crafts about as 
seaworthy as an eight-day clock and as evil-smelling as a sago- 
factory, sweating at every pore ’twixt grilling climate and blazing 
furnaces, saw fit to pity and deride the soldier on account of the 
misery of his lot. In unendurable fashion they contrasted his 
servitude with their freedom—save the mark! They chaffed him 
about the “leave” he was forced to ask ere he could even spend 
an evening in a tavern of the town. They affected to whistle to 
him, that he might come to heel, declaring roundly that dogs 
had more liberty from their masters than a private is allowed by 
his officers. Ordinarily Gunner Stevenson would have contented 
himself with trying to break their bones, but in his then state 
of mind the taunts rang true, and the bitterness of things ate 
into his spirit. He fell to reciting the “ Devil’s Catechism,” 
cursing the British Army from the Commander-in-Chief to the 
last and least of the drummer-boys, and wound up by vain- 
gloriously announcing his utter willingness to fly in the face 
of Providence and the King’s Regulations. The slow Scotsmen 
laughed in their grimy beards, and dared him to prove that he was 
really “game,” whereupon Gunner Stevenson, after “ spoiling 
the faces” of two of them, and borrowing a soiled suit of clothes 
from the third, tramped down to the docks and stowed himself 
away on board a ship bound for the French Colonies. 

He awoke next morning with a sore head, a sinking sensation 
in the pit of his stomach, and an unshakable conviction that he 
was a fool suchas is seldom seen, Also he counted ruefully the 
few dollars that he possessed, and thereafter gave himself up to 
despair and the agonies of sea-sickness, 
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The ship reached Saigon, and Stevenson, gaunt and miserable, 
with a rudimentary beard sprouting on his chin, sneaked ashore 
unobserved. In twenty-four hours from the time of his landing 
necessity combined with a lack of imagination had driven him to 
the nearest French recruiting office, where he was promptly 
enrolled in the corps which he ever afterwards spoke of as “ The 
Legion of Strangers.” He had quitted the British Army, leaving 
behind him a spotless defaulter-sheet and prospects of early pro- 
motion to non-commissioned rank, because the life of a soldier had 
proved too irksome in its grinding monotony, and because for a 
moment or two Discipline had appeared to him as a Spectre of 
Tyranny; yet, in less than a week, he had of his own motion 
entered himself asa recruit to a regiment which offered scant 
promise of a career, and is ruled by its officers with an iron hand, 

La Légion Etrangere, as everybody knows, is composed of men 
of all races of white folk, and of every degree of ruffianism and 
villany. Speaking generally, the soldiers in its ranks are the 
sweepings of the Continental races, the “ casters” and loafers 
whom Fate has left stranded in the inhospitable ports of Eastern 
Asia or of Western Africa. The Legion serves only abroad; it 
acts as the police, judge, jury, and executfoner in the lawless 
Hinterlands of the French Colonies; its members never earn or 
obtain leave of absence, or are transferred to other corps; nomi- 
nally discharge can be won at the end of ten years’ continuous 
duty, but few live to enjoy their freedom; vile climates and the 
native folk, whom the French designate collectively as “ pirates,” 
using up the legionaries with a startling rapidity. Cosmopolitan 
in character, composed of desperate and “broken” men, engaged 
constantly in unrecorded struggles with the enemies of France 
which her colonial administration has such an unhappy knack of 
creating, La Légion Htrangere bears a sinister reputation, but 
this is altogether eclipsed by that boasted by the officers who 
lead it. They are popularly supposed to be a pack of unlicked 
devils, the outcasts of society, erstwhile gentlemen who “have 
gone under,” men whom ill-fortune has embittered, whom vice hag 
ruined and made savage—Frenchmen who desire no longer to see 
France or to tread the boulevards of Paris. 

Yet Gunner Stevenson, who is a broad-minded person, had a 
good word to say for his comrades of the Legion. His charity 
was not large enough to include the Italians or the Levantines, bu 
he pronounced the Swedes, Danes, Germans, Belgians and French- 
men to be good fellows, who left a man in peace when once he had 
given proof of his ability to stand up for himself. The officers, 
though they came down upon defaulters “like a cartload of bricks,” 
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struck him as fine soldiers, dashing leaders, and very just in their 
dealings with the men. The promptness of their drum-head 
courts-martial, and with which they ordered captured “ pirates ” 
out for instant execution in big batches, appealed forcibly to his 
sense of the eternal fitness of things, and in other matters, of 
which he was perhaps a sounder judge, his criticisms reflected 
badly on the British Army. For instance, he was much struck 
by the marching powers of the corps, which he attributed in a 
great measure to the superior method of packing and disposing of 
the soldier’s kit, for he told me that the boots served out were 
very poor things compared with the regulation “ammunition- 
boot” used in our Service. He had much more to say that was 
worth noting, but this is not the place in which to enlarge upon 
his opinion concerning things technical. Instead I must pass 
on to the description of the one big sensation experienced by him 
during the space that he served with “The Legion of Strangers.” 

This did not arise from the battles in which he took his share, 
for the “ pirates ” of the Tongking Hinterland, he said, used their 
rifles with little skill. These rifles, it should be mentioned, were 
mostly of Birmingham manufacture, being supplied by that trade 
which manages to sneak into every corner where the Flag is not. 
Most fights resolved themselves into a scattering squabble of 
musketry spluttering over ten square miles of boulder-strewn 
hills, and it was only when a small detachment of the Legionaries 
lost their way and fell into the hands of the enemy that much 
harm came to them. On such occasions unspeakable things were 
done to the prisoners, but Gunner Stevenson, fortunately for 
himself, never met with such a disaster as this. Therefore the 
affair which chiefly impressed itself upon his memory was 4 
private quarrel, which took a course altogether unlike anything 
to which his previous experience as a British soldier had 
accustomed him. 

He had joined the Legion a few weeks prior to the outbreak 
of the war in South Africa, and some months elapsed before news 
of that event trickled through from the coast to the wilderness 
in which he was serving. It came accompanied by the rumour 
of appalling British disasters, jubilantly magnified and distorted 
by the press of Indo-China, which does not love the English, and 
it created a tremendous excitement among Stevenson’s comrades. 

From the first the new recruit had found that he was doomed 
to a life of great loneliness. He was the only Englishman in the 
ranks; he knew no French, though he contrived to pick up 
enough to carry him along; and the men were divided into a 
number of cliques. The Italians and the Levantine “scum,” 
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I quote Gunner Stevenson once more, herded together, and were 
despised by their fellows because they were believed to be folk 
of little courage. The Swedes and Danes associated almost 
exclusively with the Germans; the Frenchmen, who counted 
themselves as the élite of the nondescript mob, messed together, 
and gave most foreigners the cold shoulder. Stevenson, who, 
true to his birth, had been brought up to believe himself worth 
a dozen foreigners, naturally claimed a place among the crack 
section of the corps, and attached himself to the Frenchmen, by 
whom, he said, he was treated with much kindness. When the 
word telling of war with the Boers reached the camp, however, 
his position became very difficult. All his comrades, he discovered, 
were fierce partisans of the Dutchmen, and cherished an instinc- 
tive hatred of England. At that time, all the world over, men 
thought and talked of little save the war, wherefore Gunner 
Stevenson found his hand against all men and all men’s hands 
against him, and was forced to listen to a great deal that was 
calculated to make an Englishmen wince. He could not fight 
the whole regiment; the foreign tongue fettered him, and 
rendered him wholly inarticulate in argument; he could only 
curse and blaspheme in a language whose oaths brought no 
real consolation to his conservative British soul, and heartily 
wish himself back again in the great hot barrack-room whose 
monotony had driven him to madness. 

His own megs-mates, the Frenchmen, seem to have shown 
something like courtesy to the stranger, and though they could 
not entirely repress their triumph in British mishaps, they did 
their best to refrain from being brutally offensive to the individual 
Britisher. We islanders are prone to believe that love of fair 
play is a virtue peculiarly our own, but the innate courtesy of 
the French—a quality in which many of us are woefully lacking 
—may often perhaps bring about the same results as the English- 
man’s cult of abstract justice. Anyhow, Gunner Stevenson, after 
living cheek by jowl during a particularly trying time with some 
of the worst blackguards of France, was reduced to a condition 
of gasping wonder at the forbearance which they showed him, 
and the tact displayed by the roughest of them even when men’s 
passions were stirred to an unusual degree. 

That trouble must come sooner or later, since the war had 
given so adverse a turn to his circumstances, Stevenson saw 
clearly, and the fact oppressed him, for he recognised his utter 
ignorance of foreign manners and customs, and knew not at all 
what form the trouble might assume. 

One day however, the long-expected storm burst. A huge, 
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hulking German, the recognised bully and cock of his mess, 
sauntered into the hut occupied by Stevenson and the Frenchmen. 
He put out a vast red hand and knocked the dominoes which the 
Englishman had standing before him on to the ground, accom- 
panying the action by some luridly unprintable remarks con- 
cerning the origin, morals and appearance of the British nation 
as a whole, and of Stevenson, its solitary representative in “ The 
Legion of Strangers.” 

The assault was so unprovoked and so direct that the English- 
man lost his temper in a moment, and before he had time to 
think or calculate the consequences, had flown at the German, 
yelling to him “to put his hands up,” and was knocking him 
endways with a pair of honest English fists striking out straight 
from his shoulders. 

The German was fleshy, and the blows raised gratifying bruises 
and lumps all over his face, and Stevenson, the joy of battle 
dancing within him, found to his delight that he could pummel 
the giant where and how he chose, since the fellow had not 
a notion of the use to which fists can be put. His enjoyment was 
complete, but it was of short duration. A great hubbub arose, 
and half the occupants of the hut threw themselves on the 
combatants, and yelled shrill reproof at Stevenson for his 
murderous conduct. His best friends among the Frenchmen 
were seemingly the most shocked. They loudly deplored the 
savage brutality of his conduct, while the German, looking dazed 
and surprised as though he had knocked up against a hidden 
volcano, was led off to his own mess by a band of protesting 
sympathisers. 

The attitude manifested by public opinion was a sore puzzle 
to Stevenson. The man had offended him of set purpose, and had 
been badly thrashed for his pains. Surely that was logical cause 
and effect. Then wherefore was all this pother raised even by 
the most friendly of the Frenchmen? The thing was inexplicable. 
He had not originated the quarrel, but when it had been thrust 
upon him he had stood up for himself, and had speedily settled 
it once for-all by licking the offensive German. The incident 
was closed, satisfactorily, creditably to himself, and as he believed 
finally. 

This, however, was not the view taken by his comrades. 
Stevenson’s British code of honour was completely satisfied, but 
not so that cherished by the Légion Etrangere. According to the 
legionaries the German had been within his rights in wantonly 
inflicting an insult upon the Englishman, and the latter had been 
justified in answering it with a blow. His misdemeanour lay in 
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the fact that he had not contented himself with the singular 
number. To beat a man heartily and repeatedly with the naked 
fists was the act of a savage, a piece of barbarism which was 
utterly inexcusable. Such things were not permitted to happen 
among gentlemen. This and more also was explained to 
Stevenson, who scratched his head and strained his under- 
standing, trying vainly to catch a single ray of intelligence 
through all this murky unreason. 

“ Mais jai écrasé le coquin,’ he said again and again in his 
bewilderment. “ Alors c'est fini, n’est ce pas?” But the suggestion 
was received with horrified denials. ‘The incident was very far 
indeed from being finished, it was barely begun. It had obviously 
been the desire of the German to provoke a challenge. The 
preliminaries, albeit Stevenson had sadly overplayed his part 
in them, were now complete, and it only remained to arrange 
a duel decently and in order. 

But this view of the situation did not at all commend itself 
to Gunner Stevenson. He was ready enough to stand up to an 
enemy with the weapons God had given him, to administer or 
take a thrashing, and to shake hands heartily when all was over, 
but to fight a duel to the death was quite another business, and 
one moreover for which he was not in the least prepared. 
Having vanquished the flabby German with quite ridiculous ease, 
Stevenson felt that he now bore him no malice, and could afford 
to regard him with a friendly and half-contemptuous disdain. 
He had not the slightest desire to kill him: he was even less 
anxious to be killed by him. The whole affair was being lifted 
on to a plane of tragedy that was appalling. Also the moral 
aspect of the matter troubled him. If he were killed in the very 
act of trying to murder a man against whom he had now no spite 
what would be his ultimate destination? The name of hell had 
often been on the lips of himself and his fellows in the British 
barrack-rocm, but the thing itself had never before appealed 
to him as a place into which he might unexpectedly step in the 
course of a few hours’ time, 

He seized his helmet, and hurriedly left the tent. He must 
think the difficult problem out, before he gave a final answer 
to his comrades, wherefore he took his way alone to a neigh- 
bouring hillock, and sat himself down to smoke and ponder. He 
was very far from happy. All manner of things which had not 
recurred to his memory for years came crowding now into his 
mind. He thought of the sheltered village far away in the trim 
West Country, that peaceful place of grassy hills, wooded combes, 
and deep, red lanes full of a fragrant coolness, where he had lived 
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as a child; of the little church standing in the infinitely quiet 
God’s acre; of the mother at whose knee he had learned the 
religion that had been so long neglected and forgotten, but was 
now obtruding itself upon him so unexpectedly. He was more 
than half ashamed of himself for dwelling on these things, was 
inclined to blush for them as weaknesses, but they rose up, one 
by one, to haunt him, and to influence his decision. 

He must fight: that was certain, for ifs he refused his life 
would not be worth living. He would fight, but he would not 
kill. If he were to go before the Judgment Seat it should be with 
hands clean of blood. This resolution shaped itself unbidden, and 
smote him with surprise as being altogether out of keeping with 
his preconceived notion of himself. He had fancied that he was 
hardened, reckless, that his nerve was equal to most things, and 
that he was eminently capable of taking care of himself, and that 
he was not one likely to endanger his safety for the sake of a 
mere scruple. Yet now that he was brought face to face with 
something wholly unfamiliar and repellent to his instincts he 
found himself calmly accepting what he believed to be a death- 
sentence rather than take the life of a man who was in no way 
bound to him. He longed to sneak out of the duel, but pride 
of race made this impossible: he would very willingly have 
stifled the voice of his so suddenly awakened conscience, but to 
do this he was powerless: therefore, sorely against the grain, 
and feeling particularly sorry for himself, Gunner Stevenson 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and walked back to the camp. 

A duel between men of the Légion Etrangere is a solemn rite 
the due performance of which is hedged about by great state 
and ancientry. There is no need for concealment, for it has the 
full approval of the authorities, and is said to have the effect 
of making fighting among the legionaries very unusual. The 
non-commissioned officer responsible for the section of the 
challenger goes to his Company’s officer and makes elaborate 
report. He next begs for an order to draw two rounds of ball 
cartridge out of store, and asks leave for his men to be excused 
parade on the following morning, together with their seconds 
and a few others officially connected with the business in hand. 
All this was done on behalf of the burly German, for a Court 
of Honour (an anomalous thing, by the way, to find itself estab- 
lished in “The Legion of Strangers”) had decided that the 
mauling to which that worthy had been subjected at the hands 
of the Englishman gave him the rights of the aggrieved party 
in the dispute. 


In the chill of the early morning, therefore, Gunner Stevenson 
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found himself standing, rifle in hand, thirty paces distant from 
his adversary, with half a dozen men of the Legion looking on 
from a little distance well out of the line of fire. There was 
a dank white mist swirling in slow eddies out of the hollows, but 
the light was fairly good, and Stevenson could plainly see every 
feature of the big German’s face. It was horribly swollen and 
discoloured, and one eye, which was well-nigh obliterated, glinted 
wickedly behind folds of purple flesh. Stevenson, who had spent 
a miserable night in anticipation of the coming ordeal, was quite 
horribly afraid, but the dankness of the morning falling on his 
already oppressed spirit froze him into a kind of cold despair. 
The matter, now that it had come to the point, seemed curiously 
prosaic and trivial; he had great difficulty in realising that he 
was himself intimately connected with it ; somehow he felt some- 
thing of the aloofness of a mere spectator, unthrilled by excite- 
ment, though all the while he was conscious of the fact that he 
was in the grip of a mortal fear. 

His perceptions were sharpened wonderfully. Every object 
within view was seen with a distinctness of detail which was 
abnormal, and each one of them seemed to possess a peculiar and 
insistent interest for him. He noted every stain on the canvas 
fatigue-kit of his enemy, and caught himself wondering how and 
by what each one of them had been caused ; he spied a mole with 
coarse hairs sprouting from ib on the man’s left cheek, and 
marvelled that the man did not pluck them out instead of leaving 
such unsightly things to offend the eye; and then he noticed, 
this time with a shock of astonishment, that the fellow’s hands 
were shaking. ‘Till then Stevenson, inconsequently enough, had 
felt convinced that he alone was afraid: now it occurred to him 
suddenly that the German was in no better case. The discovery 
elated him in an extraordinary fashion. At once he cocked his 
head, threw back his shoulders, and tried to smile. Regarded 
as a smile it was a deplorable failure, for the muscles of his face 
were very stiff in the sockets, but in the circumstances it was 
not discreditable, and it obviously discomposed the German. 

“ Htes-vous préts?” rasped out the voice of the non-commissioned 
officer. Stevenson, made aware suddenly of the intense pre- 
occupation in which he had been sunk, started violently, nearly 
dropping his rifle, as he mumbled an unintelligible assent, The 
German jerked a sound out of himself, half pant, half grunt. 

“Un!” cried the voice again. The men raised their rifles 
to their shoulders, and Stevenson found himself instinctively 
cuddling his chin into the stock in search of an easy position. 
“Deux!” He glanced along the dully glinting barrel, and 
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saw at an enormous distance, so it seemed, a shining silver ring 
suspended in mid-air, encircling a spot of inky blackness. The 
ring danced this way and that, up and down and from side 
to side, in a manner which made Stevenson dizzy to watch. The 
big bruised face of the German, contorted by spasms, leered 
above it with wide open jaw, as though he were trying to catch 
that circle of metal in his teeth. 

“Trois!”” What immense pauses occurred between each word ! 
The ring was revolving madly now, whirling round and round 
and shooting forth long rays of light of all the colours of the 
prism, and in that whirling aureola the face of the German was 
seen monstrous and grimacing, and suddenly grey beneath the 
purple patches of bruise. Stevenson, in a condition bordering on 
a hypnotic trance, kept his eyes fixed upon that wheel of blazing 
flames, the core of which was the tiny silver circle, and almost 
lost the sense of his own identity. He seemed to be floating in 
space, drawn irresistibly towards that point of dazzling light, 
while something throbbed and pulsed, like the engine of a motor- 
car, filling the world with a great din. It was the sound of his 
own heart-beats that deafened him. 

“Feu!” 

At last the long torture was ended, the supreme moment had 
come. Yet for an instant nothing happened. Then the heavens 
rocked to the roar of a mighty detonation. Stevenson heard 
something scream in his ear, and felt a cold breath upon his 
cheek. He had shut his eyes, and dropped his finger from the 
trigger. Now he opened them, and dropped his rifle to the ready. 
He looked for the German, and for a minute failed to find him. 
The silver ring with its circle of gyrating flames had vanished. 
A fat ungainly figure was kneeling on the ground shouting for 
mercy, its useless rifle thrown aside. 

Then at last Stevenson arrived at an understanding of what 
had happened. The German had fired and had missed his aim. 
He was now completely at the mercy of the Englishman. For 
the life of him Stevenson, his calm and his self-confidence 
miraculously restored, could not forbear to raise his rifle, and 
take deliberate aim at the squirming wretch before him. But 
the agony which he caused made him convict himself of brutality, 
and he presently dropped his rifle to the carry, opened the breech 
and jerked the loaded cartridge on to the grass at his feet. 

“And that was the end of my duel with the German in the 
Legion of Strangers, sir,” he said tome. ‘And though we were 
neither of us hurt, I had had more than I wanted. I deserted 
soon after, and gave myself up to my old Battery, and my major 
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treated me real well, so I’m like to get my stripes before long. 
You take it from me, sir, there are worse places than a barrack- 
room of the British Army. I don’t hold with having too 
much truck with foreigners, a man don’t know where to 


have ’em, not after what I gone through in ‘The Legion of 
Strangers’ !” 


Hvuau Cuirrorp, 0.M.G. 
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Katherine Cary’s Christening Cup. 
A STORY OF IRELAND IN 1688. 


In a certain old Irish mansion is shown a silver christening cup, 
the last relic of a vanished family. It bears the inscription 
Katherine Cary, K. R. 1676. This is the legend told of the cup. 

Far away in the lonely western country the soft grey sky 
brooded low over the solitary grey cliffs and the silent sea. 
Down on the narrow strand, at the edge of the pale water stood 
a woman looking out to the west. The lonely figure, shrouded in 
a black nun-like cloak, added neither movement nor colour to the 
desolate scene. The little transparent waves broke on the sea- 
weed ledges at her feet with a soft rush, the gulls circled closer 
and closer, and their wailing voices seemed to call her; but she 
stood absorbed and motionless, as though she were waiting, and 
the stillness around her seemed to gather a dreadful meaning 
from her intent look, and to be also waiting, waiting for the drum 
beat that was toshatter the false peace that brooded over Ireland, 
and show the terror that lurked below. 

“Aunt Nan, Aunt Nan!” The silence was broken, but by 
nothing more terrible than a child’s voice. “Aunt Nan, grand- 
father’s calling you.” Anne Cary started from her dream and 
turned to the footpath that led up the rocks. 

Above her the promontory that faced the Atlantic was crowned 
by a strange jumble of masonry, irregular buildings of all ages 
huddling under a great Norman keep as if for shelter against the 
western gales. 

An old man was leaning out of a casement that looked over the 
wind-swept terrace garden. 

“Nan! Nan!” he cried impatiently, “ever dreaming when 
there’s work a-foot. Bustle, bustle, girl! We must be riding by 
daybreak to-morrow if we are to catch the tide at Baltimore, 
This is no time for‘staring at the sea, you can count the waves 
well enough when we are safe aboard.” 
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“All is ready, father,” answered Anne gently, “save your 
papers and the silver cups and platters. Have you resolved 
where to bestow them?” 

“ Yes, yes, tis concerning that same that I’m wanting you. I 
asked O’Driscol if I could leave them in his keeping, but he is as 
frighted as a child at the thought, and has just sent Denny over 
to say so; doesn’t even know how long his own will be safe !— 
very like, very like, with his popish King James coming to sack 
and plunder and lay contributions on his own friends as well as 
on his enemies, Faith, I’m sorry for a decent man like O’Driscol 
to be keeping company with such rapparees. So I have decided 
to bestow our wealth in a safe hiding place I wot of, and I need 
your help presently in packing it.” 

“And where will we be putting it all, sir?” asked Anne, as 
Captain Cary began to bustle about and lift the large tankards and 
platters from the carved shelves of the sideboard. 

“Tis best I should not tell thee, Nan; so if you are asked 
your answer comes pat; I can make shift by myself to carry it 
all in two or three journeys in the saddlebags.” 

“ Ah, indeed, sir, ’tis too heavy for you entirely,” cried Anne as 
she began to roll up the pieces of silver in soft coverings. ‘ And 
what harm will it do for me to help you to carry it? Sure I’m 
not one to be talking and telling secrets.” 

“No, no, thy tongue doesn’t wag like most women’s, but, faith, 
thy curiosity has a touch of thy granddame Eve's. Ask no questions, 
Nan, I have a safe hiding-place among the rocks, dry and clean as 
my own great chest. I have had my eye on it this many a day. 
Yes, yes, the old man is no fool yet. I have foreseen there was 
trouble brewing, and have sought long to find this safe nook. 
The seagulls may know it, but, I dare be sworn, nothing else that 
walks on two feet can come near it,” and he chuckled at his own 
cunning. 

“ Alas, sir, can it be prudent for you to go climbing in such 
places? Sure were you to fall and have a hurt, ’twould be worse 
than losing all we possess.” 

“Tush, Nan, you talk like a fool. "Tis the fortune of little 
Kate there you should be considering. See here, these be title- 
deeds of the estate and fisheries in these parts, and here be the 
leases of the iron-works from my Lord Cork, and the writings of 
the grazing lands in County Meath. And here be the marriage 
settlements of my father and grandfather and their wills. The 
parchments will be safe and dry in my leather writing-box. 
Forget not, girl, ’tis all our fortune hangs on these deeds. When 
his Highness of Orange hath sent Stingy Shamus back to St. 
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Germains with a flea in his ear, and we are safe home again, ’tis 
as beggars we'd come home lacking our title-deeds, so ’tis worth 
while to risk my old bones to put them in safe hiding. The silver 
cups and jewels may bring ready money when ’tis sore needed to 
amend the wreck these wars will most like work here, so best lay 
all up for the day of our return.” 

“Oh, grandad, grandad!” A girl’s wail interrupted his words. 
“Not my cup, let me take my cup with me! “Tis my very own 
and I must have it!” 

“ Hoity toity! must forsooth! Nan, ’tis you must take order 
with the child. Hearken, Kate, do you want your cup snatched 
from you by rapparees as you ride to Baltimore and your throat 
cut to boot, or to have it pilfered by some knavish seaman or 
inn-keeper ? The cup my Lady Ranelagh gave you when she 
christened you! Fie, fie, you are old enough to be wiser.” 

“Do not anger your grandfather, sweetheart,” whispered 
Anne; and Katherine choking down her sobs dashed out of the 
room, while Anne went on with her work, a deeper shadow settling 
on her sad face. Anne Cary was born to be a slave to those she 
loved. For long years her father had governed his household with 
military despotism, but an even more imperial rule was that of 
the petted child of the house, little Kitty, whose dying mother 
had trusted her to Aunt Nan’s love and whose father, Roger Cary, 
was far off in the north, riding to join the Prince of Orange in 
the battle that was to decide the destiny of Ireland. 

Anne’s trembling fingers hurried over their work, that she 
might follow and comfort the darling of her heart, but when at 
last Captain Cary started forth on his secret errand, Anne found 
that better comforters had already reached the offended little 
lady ; Katherine had flung herself on the grass, hiding her face on 
her arms; on one side of her sat a great tawny wolf-hound watch- 
ing her with his ears pricked, and now and then gently laying his 
great paw on the child’s shoulder to make her notice his puzzled 
sympathy ; on her other side crouched the dog’s master, a hand- 
some boy of fifteen or sixteen. His arm waa round her neck 
among the tangled flaxen curls, and he whispered eager consola- 
tions in her ear. 

“ See now, mavourneen, you wouldn’t be after taking everything 
away with you, or you'd never be wanting to come home at all, 
at all!” 

“ Maureen says we'll never be coming back save on the red 
wind,” sobbed Katherine. 

“Sorrow take Maureen for an old fool,” cried the boy angrily. 

‘Sure and if you don’t come back by the turn of the year ’tis 
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méself will be fetching you—will you come with me avour- 
neen ?” 

“Yes, oh yes, and you'll bring my cup with you, for oh, Denny, 
I'll never want any supper ever again if I can’t have my own cup 
to drink my milk out of. I don’t want anything in the whole 
world but my own cup.” 

“ Now hearken, sweetheart, I solemnly vow I'll never drink a 
drop out of me own silver cup till you are safe home again, so 
we'll be keeping each other company at supper even if the sea is 
betwixt us.” 

Katherine raised her head from her arms at this proof of 
devotion, and he caught the chance. “See here, acushlah, what 
I’m bringing you for a Christmas gift and keepsake,” and he held 
up a long string of strange blue and green beads. “’Tis on the 
Red Strand I’ve been after finding them this year past, and 
stringing them for you, and Father Tim says they’re Egyptian, 
and likely they belonged to the Princess of Egypt that married 
St. Jeremiah and came here to convert the Danes. He makes no 
doubt she was kin to the O’Driscols and would be visiting at 
Roscrea.” 

What child could resist such a lovely necklace, hallowed by 
sucha magnificent legend! Katherine sat up, and flung her arms 
round the boy’s neck. 

“Denny, you're a darling; I'll wear them always, always!” 

“ And sure,” continued Dennis, “if the Princess of Egypt was 
such a mighty traveller, it’s good luck she'll be giving you and 
safe home to you!” Just then Aunt Nan was seen at the door 
and was called to admire the necklace and hear the story; and, 
wise in her generation, she did not hint how like these beads were 
to others she had seen washed up from the wreck of a Sallee 
Rover on that very same Red Strand. So Dennis turned homeward 
and Katherine went happily off to bed, clasping the necklace of 
the drowned pirate as a sacred and infallible charm, that would 
surely bring her home again to the land where her treasured cup 
was buried. 

The little girl could find consolation for her childish sorrow 
in the caresses of her playfellow, but what consolation could 
lighten the hearts of the old man and his daughter as they sat 
alone that night in the house whence the servants had fled as if 
from a plague ? 

The old man’s spirit was bitter within him. Hard it was for 
each of them to leave the home where their.ancestors had dwelt 
in wealth and peace, but harder still for him to have to confess 
that his strong arm and shrewd wit were so wasted by age that 
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he must turn his back on the enemy and seek safety in flight like 
a woman ora child, Was such safety worth seeking? He had 
lived too long. 

In spite of their Protestant creed and English blood, the Oarys 
held themselves for no foreigners in Munster. They loved the 
land they had made their home as warmly as though their 
forefathers had peopled it, and no religious debates ever troubled 
their friendship with the Celtic neighbours to whom they grew 
nearer akin year by year. The intense pride with which they 
regarded their English pedigree did not prevent their marrying 
into the families of their Irish friends, and Captain Cary fought 
for Charles I. shoulder to shoulder with the Irish O’Driscol, and 
cursed Cromwell and his roundheads as heartily as any Romanist 
could do. 

But now a new king reigned in England who had no gratitude 
left for his father’s servants and no toleration for the Munster 
Protestants. Already they were being disarmed in the name of 
King James, and they began to whisper to each other dreadful 
old stories of the Irish rising in 1641 and to send their families 
to safety across the sea before a new religious war broke out to 
rival the horrors of the former. 

The child might sob for her lost treasure, the old man might 
sigh for his vanished youth, but the future was still bright for 
the child, and memory could still make the old soldier glory over 
the days when he was a leader of men; but Anne Cary dared look 
neither before nor after. Her mother had been of Irish blood, 
one of the proud O’Sullivans of Bear, and although Anne had 
dutifully learned her catechism from the Protestant parson Synge, 
she had learned other lessons, older than any form of Christianity, 
from her mother’s foster-sister, Maureen Duv; and now, when 
even the good parson sighed that he should be driven forth to 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land, all the Celtic blood in 
Anne Cary’s veins responded to the wails of Maureen Duv when 
she hobbled up with lamentations and warnings to tell that the 
Banshee had cried for three nights past, and sure she was if 
the Carys went-across the sea to the proud English they would 
return no more, save on the red wind that carries back the dust 
of those who die far from Ireland, to rest in the land they love. 
Ah, if she might lay down her life here in the old home and let 
dying eyes look their last on an Irish sky! “Let me but come 
home again,” she sighed, “and I ask nothing more in life.” 

Suddenly she was startled from her brooding. 

“Father, that cannot be the moon rising! What is that 
light?” 
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“Tut, tut, Nan, how fearsome you grow,” he answered, pulling 
himself up from his great chair and coming towards the door. 
“Sure, ’tis nothing,” he began, and then ceased suddenly, The 
night was perfectly still; in the dead silence the roar of the 
waves on the outer side of the promontory sounded like muffled 
thunder, but no ripple stirred the bay that lay dark, with a 
deeper blackness than that of night, at their feet. Beyond the 
hills to the east a strange light glowed and flickered and rose 
and sank. Then suddenly two sharp reports broke the stillness 
and a wild yell, like that of hungry wolves, went up into the 
silent night. 

Captain Cary turned to his daughter; twenty years seemed 
suddenly lifted from his life; the peevish old man was once more 
the ready and resolute soldier. 

“Nan,” he said, “that’s Morrough Court burning; I doubt 
twill be our next turn. Rouse the child, fly with her to O’Driscol. 
He will hide you safe for to-night. I can keep the rogues in 
play long enough for you to win into his demesne. Why do you 
loiter?” he shouted, turning on her fiercely. “My curse go with 
you if you save not the child. Obey me, lest I teach you your 
duty in a fashion you will not forget!” and the terrified woman 
caught up the child from the pallet bed in the corner and fled, 
not from fear of the ferocity of the insurgents, but from terrified 
obedience to her imperious father. 

Next morning the sun dawned gaily on the waves that speeded 
a good ship on her way, carrying the fugitives from Munster to 
a land of safety. It outshone the flames that still flickered round 
the blackened ruins of Castle Cary, and it gleamed redly on a 
broken sword clenched in the stiff hand of an old man. Heaven 
had been good to Captain Cary, and spared him the humiliation 
of exile. The fierce joy of battle had given him ten minutes of 
renewed youth, and he had died a soldier’s death in defence of 
the women he loved best on earth. 


II. 


Four years were past and gone, the reign of James Stewart was 
over, and the battles of the Boyne and Aughrim had scattered his 
followers. The Munster gentlemen who had joined the army of 
the Prince of Orange ventured back one by one to their western 
homes, finding too often only blackened ruins to mark the spot 
they had so longed to see once more. 

Colonel Roger Cary’s military duties were over, and he brought 
his sister and daughter back to their old home. The tower of 
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Castle Cary had weathered the storm of war as bravely as the 
winter gales, although the newer buildings that had clustered 
round it had sunk into a mere rubbish heap. The kindly help 
of a few neighbours raised a roof of thatch over the old walls 
of the tower, and there Anne Cary strove to gather together once 
more the scattered relics of their old home. 

Fears for the future and anxiety for the present weighed 
heavily on the elders, but Katherine’s heart danced lightly. She 
was at home again, and the happy old life would again begin, 
only better than ever, because she was a child no longer but 
&@ grown woman, sixteen years old, and could sit up to supper 
with the old people. Supper—oh, had Denny O’Driscol kept 
his promise and never drunk out of his silver cup at supper all 
these long years? If he had been so self-denying he should 
have his reward that very evening ; he should come over to share 
their first supper in the old house, and he should bring his unused 
cup with him and they would each drink to the other out of their 
own dear cup. 

“ And the cups shall be crowned with red, red wine,” she sang, 
inventing a little triumph song of her own as she danced along. 
“Now I must go find my cup. I wonder where grandad hid 
it? No matter, my eyes are sharp enough to spy it out, I'll 
find it before supper-time, and then I shall have everything I 
want in the world! And the cups shall be crowned with red, 
red wine,” she broke out again into her little song, but somehow 
the tune changed as she sang and slid into an echo of a song 
she had heard in England. ‘I will not ask for wine,” and she 
stopped and blushed and then shook her pretty head and danced 
on to no music but that in her heart. 

The dark peak of Mount Gabriel stood out against a primrose 
sky, pale gleams broke the grey levels of the sea below, all 
around her the uplands were golden with the sheen of gorse, the 
lonely landscape seemed to have gathered brightness to suit the 
girl’s triumphant fulness of life. A harmony in gold and silver 
people would call the scene nowadays, and even in that less 
observant time the lovely scents and colours wove themselves 
after a fashion into the girl’s dreams; and then the dream 
suddenly became truth, and Denny O’Driscol had sprung over 
the bank and was holding her hands, and Bran was trying hard 
to make her notice his share of the welcome. 

How glad Dennis had been to see his little playfellow standing 
once more on the cliff, his little sweetheart whom he had missed 
so long. But as he took her hands something happened; with 
a great start he discovered that the old life was not beginning 
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again, but that all things were become new. This was not his 
little sweetheart, this tall and graceful creature standing like a 
goddess among the flowers; the old familiar likeness came and 
went on her face and mocked him with a memory of old days, but 
he stood dumb, looking at her, while a red flush crept up to his 
forehead. 

And Katherine? Here was her comrade, her chosen knight, 
grown dearer from the long missing of his fellowship, grown 
taller and handsomer, but grown strange and silent. Had she 
been spending all her sweet maidenly dreams on a stranger ? 
Was this not her old playfellow? She, too, stood silent, only the 
breeze stirred the yellow blossoms, and below the waves talked 
softly on the strand. But her heart was too fall of joy for any 
misgiving to do more than glance into it and flee away, and she 
laughed out like an echo of the laughter of the ripples, and she 
cried, “I have come home, Denny! I have come home!” 

The sound of her voice broke the spell that seemed to have 
frozen him, and he cried, “It hasn’t been home at all wanting 
you!” Then the eyes he knew so well glanced up for a moment 
at him, and her blushing answer came: 

“And were you really missing me?” 

“Was I missing you! Would I be after missing the heart out 
of me breast!” he cried with sudden vehemence; “but what are 
the likes of us for you to come back to!—rough country folk, and 
beggared and proscribed to boot; sure I’m no fit company for you 
at all,” he ended with a new humility. For all answer Katherine 
drew the long string of Moorish beads from her bosom, and in a 
minute the boy was on his knees kissing the necklace as devoutly 
as ever pilgrim kissed a relic, and the hands that held the beads 
met, and the four long years that had parted them were clean 
forgotten. 

The O’Driscol had strolled over to welcome Colonel Cary home, 
and now sat smoking with him outside the old tower. “ Faith,” 
said the Irishman, “if that isn’t Denny and your little girl coming 
across the hill! They’ve been mighty quick in finding one another. 
Ah, and ’tis a great pity the times are so bad, they’d make an 
elegant couple, now wouldn’t they?” 

Colonel Cary smiled, and he continued: “’Tis young they are, 
but I was no older than Denny when I took my good wife. But 
indeed,” he admitted regretfully, “’tis on the right side of the 
hedge you Protestant gentlemen are now, and I doubt you wouldn’t 
be willing to give your colleen to a boy that hasn’t as much land 


as would sod a lark. These confiscations have swept me as bare 
as your hand!” 
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“Td have liked the match well,” answered Colonel Cary, laying 
down his pipe, “ right well, old friend; but faith, we are all well- 
nigh beggars! I doubt that these times be fit for marrying and 
giving in marriage.” 

“ Begorrah, nothing but Noah’s flood ever stopped it that I’ve 
heard tell of,” answered O’Driscol ; “ but as I said, you are on the 
sunny side of the bank now.” 

“No, truly,” answered Colonel Cary, “I am as very a beggar as 
yourself, O’Driscol. Could I but lay my hands on the treasure 
and the papers my father hid away, ’twould be easy talking; but 
there is Black Dermod Sullivan claiming the forest and fisheries 
that came by my mother, and I know not how to hold my own 
against him, wanting the writings and with not a penny of money 
nor a head of stock. What good will my father’s bare acres and 
ruined house do the young things there?” 

“ Well, well,” sighed O’Driscol, “’tis my heart that would be 
lighter if I had the poor bare acres my fathers had before me— 
but I doubt my boy must be off to France and carve his fortune 
out with his sword. Hey, lad!” as Dennis came up to them, “1’m 
after telling Colonel Cary that you’ve been wearying to be away 
to the wars.” 

“Father,” said Dennis, standing straight and tall before the 
older men, “let Jack go to France instead of me, you need me at 
home, and maybe you, sir,” turning to Colonel Cary, “would be 
letting me lend a hand in restoring things about here to order!” 

“A very Jacob,” murmured Colonel Cary in his moustache, but 
not so low but that Dennis’s quick ear caught the word. 

“Ah, sir, would you but let me serve seven, or twice seven, 
years for Katherine, no slave in the Indian plantations would 
work harder than I!” 

“ Nonsense, my boy,” said Colonel Cary. “ ’Tis ill trying to 
prop a falling house or share a beggar’s dish. Go your way to the 
wars and leave the old country and the old ruins to the old men. 
Your youth and strength deserve a brighter fate.” 

“Sure, sir, what brighter fate could a prince have than leave to 
hope for Kitty ?” cried the boy. 

“Now, daddy,” said a sweet imperious voice behind Colonel 
Cary, and two soft arms were put round his neck; “I won’t have 
you talking about being beggars; sure the papers aren’t lost at 
all, they’re but mislaid, and ’tis but a few days’ seeking and we'll 
find them and all be as rich and happy as kings! Tis four years 
since I vowed I’d never be happy till my cup was found, and I 
know I never will.” 


“Well, my Sunday’s child! maybe your bright eyes may spy 
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out what mine have missed, but I have already searched every 
spot that I ever heard my father speak of, and I am at my wit’s 
end where else to turn.” 

“T’ll find them,” repeated Katherine solemnly; “I promise you 
I'll find them. I’ve never broken my word.” 

“Ah, Kitty, mavourneen,” cried Dennis, “now go easy, and 
don’t be seeking by your lone self; the wolves have been seen 
again beyond Schull, and there are rapparees about, and it isn’t 
fitting you should be wandering about this rough country without 
someone to guard you.” 

“Tilly vally!” cried the girl, forgetting her gravity. “I 
believe ’tis jealous of my sharp eyes you are! Why, what would 
the wolves be doing among these bare rocks? There’s nothing so 
tempting to fetch them or the rapparees here! No, no, if any one 
were with me ’twould spoil my luck entirely. ‘Tis my own self 
and no one else can find the treasure. I’m as sure of it as if it 
were writ in the Gospel.” 

“No, Kate,” interrupted her father; ‘“‘ Denny is in the right: 
I judge from what your aunt here says ’twas in no very safe 
place your grandfather buried it, and I won’t have you going 
alone and very like breaking your neck over the cliffs. Get some 
of the girleens from Drinagh to scramble after you, they are as 
nimble as wild goats, then you may seek if you please; though I 
doubt your search will be like the bohreen that’s ever going to 
the farm and never gets there.” 

“Now stop, daddy, ’tis the wrong proverb you have entirely. 
There’s no bohreen without a turning, is the true saying, and it’s 
just as true that I am going to turn out of our lane of ill-luck 
before the week is over,” and with a merry laugh she sprang away 
from them and disappeared among the ruins. 

“ Sir, that’s not your last word for me,” asked Dennis wistfully ; 
“ won't you be waiting a little to see if we won’t have luck in the 
search ?” 

“T’m a soft-hearted old fool,” grumbled Colonel Cary, “ but 
you're young yet; twill do you no harm to waste a month or go, 
if you are so bent on it. But mind, if nothing turns up in that 
time you must be off; ’tis no good boys get idling at home at a 
girl’s apron-string.” 

The sun sank lower, opal tints flushed across the smooth sea, 
the distant islands glowed like amethysts; and the bleak and 
barren country was changed for a moment into a fairy land of 
promise, strewn with gold and jewels. The gentlemen finished 
their tobacco and bade each other good-night, and grey silence 
crept over the land. 
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“Where is Kitty?” asked Anne, coming to the door at supper- 
time. “ Faith, I thought she was within there with you,” answered 
Colonel Cary: “I hope she’s not on that wild-goose chase after 
the treasure. I was a fool not to stop her vain talk, and now ’tis 
too dark entirely for her to be straying about the cliffs. Tl go 
and call her in.” 

The opposite cliffs echoed back his voice with “Kate, Kate.” 
A startled seagull dashed past him, laughing and chuckling as 
though it mocked his useless shout. ‘ Put the supper by, Nan,” 
said Colonel Cary. “I don’t feel at ease at all about the foolish 
child,” and he started across the broken terrace down the path to 
the shore. 

Long that night Anne Cary sat waiting and praying by the 
door. The vague fear that had stirred at Colonel Cary’s words 
crept closer to her in the darkness and took shape, but she would 
not see it. Vehemently, urgently, she prayed ; let all go, all be 
lost, house and country be taken from them, so the child were 
spared. How could she have rebelled at flying from Ireland four 
years before when she had her Kitty safe beside her! ‘ Only one 
thing, good Lord, only one thing in all the world—give us back 
our child!” she moaned. 

Not till the moon had set did Roger Cary return, and he 
returned alone. 

“Tis no use groping in the dark,” he groaned. “I must wait 
for dawn. Denny O’Driscol has been with me; ’tis a warm heart 
that boy has, God help him, and his dog is as eager as a Christian 
to help search,” and he flung himself on the settle and buried 
his face in his cloak. 

Anne piled more turf on the fire, whose blaze shone out like a 
beacon through the open door, and sat down once more on the 
step, but not to pray. Her heart was numb, her cold hand moved 
backwards and forwards, smoothing the cold stone that had been 
wet with her father’s life-blood, as she murmured: “ Yes, father, 
your curse may come home, I have not saved the child.” 

At the first grey glimmer of dawn Colonel Cary sprang from his 
seat. He dared not meet Anne’s eye, but turned away his head as 
he said hoarsely, “’Tis most likely she has strayed over towards 
Drinagh, and will be sheltering in one of the cabins there, Tell 
Denny that’s where I’ve gone, if he comes by.” 

Even as he spoke on the grey hillside opposite there was a 
movement, dim figures coming towards them. Anne gave a cry; 
she knew suddenly that she had been lying to herself, she had not 
given up hope, it was as strong, as certain as ever. But as the 
figures drew nearer she saw it was but Dennis with his great dog 
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stalking solemnly behind him, No—she was mistaken, it was 
not only Dennis; what had he in his arms? 

Colonel Cary sprang out past her and drew the lifeless form into 
his bosom. No arms but her father’s should carry the cold little 
body of Katherine Cary into her desolate home. 

“Twas on your own strand the tide left her,” groaned Dennis, 
and fell on his knees, hiding his face in the wet folds of the girl’s 
gown. 

Her yellow hair was tangled with sand and seaweed, but a half 
smile still played round her pale lips, and one little cold hand 
clutched a cup, a silver christening-cup. Katherine had kept her 
vow. She had found the hiding-place of the lost treasure, but 
her pale lips would never say the word that would bring back 
fortune to the Carys. She carried her secret away with hor into 
the silent land. 
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A Pirce of Spectral Evidence. 


Tue following story is perfectly true in substance, and—so far as 
statements, made upon oath in a court of criminal jurisdiction, 
on a matter of life and death, count for anything—the story is 
certified to be true in detail. It is embodied in a tract, edited for 
the Bannatyne Club in 1831 by Sir Walter Scott, and has not 
altogether escaped the attention it deserves. It has been noticed 
and commented upon by Mr. Andrew Lang amongst others, but 
never, so far as I am aware, put into narrative form. The tract 
itself is merely a copy of the official record of the trial of Duncan 
Clerk and Alexander Macdonald for the murder of one Sergeant 
Davis, and sworn depositions make uncommonly dull reading. 

There are a fair number of presentation copies of this tract to 
be met with. There is one, for instance, given by Scott to Sir 
Francis Grant, P.R.A. This contains a manuscript note by a 
Colonel F. Grant which is slightly humorous. 


“This volume was given to my father by Sir Walter Scott!—It is a 
report of the last trial in this country in which the evidence of a ghost 
was admitted. The evidence, however, very nearly succeeded in con- 
victing the prisoner. But the counsel for the defendant asked witness 
what language the ghost spoke. The witness answered Irish (i.e. Gaelic) ; 
whereupon the counsel showed how impossible it would be for the ghost 
of an English dragoon to speak “TIrish,”—and the prisoner was 
acquitted.” 


In the interests of military justice one can only hope that this 
is not in any way a typical example of the workings of the 
military organon. But what I imagine to be by far the most 
interesting of the presentation copies is now before me. It is the 
one sent by Scott to Sir Samuel Shepherd, some time Attorney- 
General of England, and afterwards Chief Baron of the Scotch 
Exchequer, to whom the tract is dedicated; and moreover 
contains affixed to the fly-leaf Scott’s original letter, which 
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accompanied the tract. This is dated April 5th, and runs as 
follows :— 


“ My DEAR AND MUCH RESPECTED Sir SamveEt,—I have long wished 
to place some trifle of mine, of how little consequence soever it may other- 
wise be, under the wing of your kind protection, so as to leave a species 
of legacy to my children of the friendship which I have been proud of for 
the later years of my life. I send you a law-case; but of such a nature 
that it ought to be remitted to the court of Eacus, Minos, and Rhadaman- 
thus, rather than tried by those of the nether world. I shall like to hear 
what you think of it, and whether you will take the ghost’s evidence for a 


thousand pounds. ... 
* Watter Scort, Abbotsford.” 


The reply of the learned Chief Baron is most likely not in 
existence; but from what I know of his character, he would 
probably have dealt tenderly with spectral evidence. And now 
for the story itself. 

It was about three years after the battle of Culloden, and a 
spirit of unrest still brooded over the highlands. The soothing 
treatment for Scotch fever had not yet found favour with the 
Government, which was all for coercing the irreconcilables. With 
this object in view small military parties were ordered north, to 
patrol the disturbed districts, and deprive the people of their arms 
and national dress. An odious business for all concerned; and it 
was little wonder if many a British soldier came by his death 
with a charge of buck-shot from some kilted wastrel in the 
mountains. 

In command of one of these military details was Arthur Davis, 
a sergeant in General Guise’s regiment of foot. There was 
nothing at all remarkable about this man, but, in the light of 
subsequent events, one feels compelled to take something more 
than a passing interest in his personality, so far at least as it is 
preserved for us in the musty records of the Scotch Court of 
Justiciary. Only remember, if the attempted description proves 
halting and incoherent, to lay the blame on the record, and not 
on the writer. 

Davis was a young man at the time in question, being about 
thirty-three, and he had mouse-coloured hair. He was popular in 
the regiment, and expected to be sergeant-major on the first 
vacancy. He had married some ten months previously the widow 
of a deceased paymaster named David Holland; and, partly it 
would seem owing to this marriage, he was reckoned a man of 
some substance. His dress indeed exhibited evidences both of 
his wealth and of its source. He wore, amongst other things, 
silver buttons to his vest of striped lute-string, silver knee buckles 
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(lettered D. H. on the inside) instead of latches with his teiken 
breeches, a gold ring, lettered like the buckles, and with a posie 
to it—“When this you see remember me.” Furthermore, he 
carried in a leather pouch at his side fifteen guineas and a half 
tied up in a green silk purse, but whether these ever jingled in 
the pockets of the deceased paymaster I cannot say. Sergeant 
Davis, it also appears, was a keen sportsman, and this fact has 
some bearing on his fate. 

In September, 1749, Sergeant Davis was quartered with a 
detail of eight men in the Braemar district, somewhere between 
Dubrach and Glenshye, in what was called the country of the 
Farquharsons. The headquarters of General Guise’s regiment 
was at Aberdeen, and a considerable garrison was kept at 
Braemar Castle; but the only other post in Davis’s immediate 
neighbourhood consisted of a patrol of four men under a corporal, 
stationed at the spittle of Glenshye. The distance between these 
two posts cannot have been greater than eight miles, but a more 
desolate tract of intervening country could hardly be found in 
Scotland ; bleak moorland, grey-green bog flats, mountain peaks, 
and rock-strewn ravines, with not so much as a shepherd’s sheiling 
for shelter by the way. However, Davis brought his wife to 
Dubrach, and lodged her with one McPherson, alias McGillias, of 
Inverey ; and the couple seem to have made themselves as popular 
in the neighbourhood as the circumstances permitted. For this 
fact they deserve unstinted credit, seeing that Davis never shirked 
his duties, but enjoyed the reputation of having a remarkably 
keen eye for the glint of a gun-barrel, or the display of tartan in 
the heather. Davis, it is evident from all accounts, thoroughly 
enjoyed himself in spite of his occupation. There were plenty of 
buck in the mountains, and not a few salmon in the streams; and 
he spent all his spare time shooting and fishing. For the former 
purpose he possessed a pretty useful sporting-piece, a fusee of 
French or Spanish manufacture, only he had split the barrel a 
trifle in firing out a ball which the ramrod had failed to drive 
home. 

Davis, notwithstanding his good qualities, had two failings, and 
came by his death in consequence. In the first place he was over 
fond of display; one gathers this from his silver buckles and 
buttons. Also he had a trick of flourishing his purse about, 
strewing its contents on the table when paying or receiving 
money, rattling it to amuse the children. Small wonder if the 
witnesses smiled in court afterwards when Mrs. Sergeant Davis 
was asked how she knew her husband had so much money about 
him, seeing that there was not a man in the neighbourhood but 
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could have sworn to a crown what the good fellow had in his 
pocket. In the second place he was utterly reckless in going out 
shooting by himself: this, coupled with the other circumstances, 
almost amounted to courting death. All that can be pleaded in 
extenuation of his recklessness is, that the neighbourhood, judging 
by the amount of flesh he brought home, must have known it was 
more than one man’s life was worth to level at Davis and miss. 

Davis paid the full penalty on the day of the fair at Kirkmichael, 
whieh was Thursday, the 28th of September, 1749. A sergeant 
had come out from Braemar Castle the evening before and given 
some gold to Davis, and Davis had given some silver to the 
sergeant in return. It is not clear what the transaction was 
about, but anyhow the green silk purse was plentifully displayed. 
Then early on Thursday morning Davis set out with four men to 
communicate with the patrol at Glenshye, an excursion which 
took place regularly twice a week, the two parties meeting half 
way at an agreed rendezvous. Davis’s wife never forgot a single 
incident of that morning. Her husband was dressed, she remem- 
bered, in a blue surtout coat, with his striped silk vest, teiken 
breeches, and brown stockings. He had in his purse the fifteen 
guineas and a half in gold, a crown piece, and three shillings in 
silver; his silver watch in his pocket with a silver seal at it; 
silver buckles in his shoes; silver buttons on his waistcoat; and 
two rings on his finger, the one already mentioned, and another 
of pale gold, with a little lump raised upon it in the form of a 
seal, with a gold stamp on the inside, and a waved line like a 
worm round the upper side of the plate. Important this, for 
Duncan Clerk, aforesaid, gave this same ring to the girl he took 
to wife—the same ring, or the exact fellow to it. Mrs. Davis, too, 
particularly remembered about the watch, because Davis that very 
morning had asked her for a bit of cloth to wrap it in, as his 
breeches were somewhat damp from the day before. Davis had 
his hair tied with a black silk riband; wore a hat with silver lace 
and button, marked with the letters “D. A.”; and he took his 
gun with him. From that expedition Sergeant Davis never 
returned. 

There is some discrepancy in the evidence with regard to the 
sergeant’s movements on this particular day. According to one 
account he did not go on patrol duty with his men, but went off 
shooting by himself, taking, however, the same direction. He 
certainly did not appear at the rendezvous, but, according to his 
wife, came up with the corporal and his men as they were 
marching back to Glenshye. The corporal remonstrated with 
Davis about venturing on the hills alone, saying that he for his 
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part was not without fear even when he had his party of four 
men along with him. To this Davis replied that he feared 
nothing and nobody when he had his arms and ammunition about 
him. According to another story he was supposed to have been 
going to Kirkmichael fair; and Patrick Ogilvie, one of the 
sergeant’s men, asked Donald Farquharson whether he had seen 
Davis at the fair. Anyhow the patrol came back to Dubrach 
without Davis, and looking like frightened sheep; they had heard 
shots on the mountains, and feared the worst. 

It must be admitted that these suggestions, about Davis going 
off shooting alone instead of accompanying his patrol, look very 
much like gross dereliction of duty; but I suspect that this view, 
even if warranted by the evidence, is really very wide of the mark. 
In fairness to the memory of this murdered sporting soldier I 
would suggest that the real truth probably was, that these 
shooting excursions were a device to enable Davis to scour the 
country, and play the spy without making himself too unpopular. 
If it gave him good sport to boot, so much the better. It is 
abundantly clear that the corporal and the rest of the men were 
a pack of arrant cowards, totally unfit for the business in hand. 

When the report that Davis was missing reached headquarters 
the matter was treated seriously enough. A captain was dispatched 
to Dubrach with a company to make search for the body. A 
strongly-worded hint was sent to the Chamberlain of Inverey, 
who immediately gave orders to his ground-officer to raise the 
hue-and-cry. Very little time was lost in instituting the search, 
both for the corpse and for those concerned in the murder; 
assuming of course that the sergeant had been murdered, a fact 
about which no one entertained the shadow of a doubt. Much 
haste there was, and very little speed. The search-parties had 
no success whatever; no body was found, and no evidence was 
forthcoming to show who had made away with the sergeant: 
except, to be sure, certain vague allegations against a soldier 
named Levingstone, and also against Davis’s own men, allegations 
which the most superficial investigation served to disprove. The 
winter came and went, and nothing further transpired; so that if 
it was reasonable to place any reliance on sworn evidence, which 
unfortunately happens on a priori grounds not to be decently 
probable, one might almost conclude that the body of Davis would 
never have been found, had not the ghost of Davis seen to the 
business himself. 

It would possibly be considered unfair to give the apparition’s 
evidence otherwise than verbatim, so this must wait for the trial. 
It may, however, be mentioned that certain facts came to the ears 
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of the authorities; or, as one witness stated the case, it began to 
be clattered in the neighbourhood that Davis had appeared in the 
spirit to certain persons demanding burial; that the bogle had 
further taken these persons to the hill of Christie, at the head of 
Glenconie, where his body was found exposed on the hill-side: 
and finally, had gone so far as to name Duncan Clerk and Alex- 
ander Macdonald as the persons guilty of his murder. Whatever 
the authorities may have thought about the ghost, they accepted 
the story as a valuable clue, and were soon able to accumulate 
facts and collate evidence sufficient to justify the arrest of the 
persons named. The arrest took place in September, 1753—fully 
four years after the date of the murder. 

Delays occurred owing to trouble with the witnesses, and the 
Crown were not ready to prosecute until June, 1754. They had to 
resort to somewhat sharp practice to keep the two men prisoners. 
In fact, the Crown had to take out at intervals separate warrants 
against them for theft, and wearing Highland dress, following 
these up by indictments which they had no intention of proceeding 
with. Possibly this prejudiced the case to start with. The trial 
was finally fixed for the 11th of June, 1754. Grant of Preston- 
grange—the Lord Advocate, Haldane, Home, and Dundas, 
appeared as pursuers; Lockhart and McIntosh were the pro- 
curators in defence. 

The assize appears to have been quite normal in its constitution. 
It was composed of the following gentlemen, all lawfully sworn, 
and no objection to the contrary. 


Archibald Wallace, merchant in Edinburgh, 
William Tod, senior, merchant there, 
Andrew Bonnar, merchant there, 

Robert Forrester, merchant there, 

Walter Hogg, merchant there, 

Alexander Orawford, baker in Edinburgh, 
John Heriot, candlemaker there, 

John Sword, merchant there, 

William Ormistan, book-binder there, 
William Braidwood, candle-maker. 
William Sands, bookseller in Edinburgh, 
John Dalgleish, watchmaker there, 
George Gray, merchant there, 

John Welsh, goldsmith there, 

James Gilliland, goldsmith there. 


The first witness called by his Majesty’s advocate was Jean 
Ghent, the widow of Arthur Davis. She could do nothing more 
than identify the remains found on Christie Hill as those of her 
husband, and prove what articles Davis had with him on the day 
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of the murder. Many of these were in court, grim relics of the 
tragedy. The lace-trimmed hat with the initials “ D, A.” on it, 
which the widow of Davis explained tearfully stood for “A. D.,” 
but got transposed by reason of her kissing him when he had just 
completed cutting the “A.” Also that old foreign fusee, with 
the cross rent in the barrel, but a new stock to it of local shaping 
—alleged to have been found by an obviously innocent third party. 
Other things, too, far more gruesome, which had to be recalled ; 
weather-stained blue rags, and something tied up with black 
riband, never mind what; remember, the body had lain exposed 
to the unfriendly skies for nigh on a twelvemonth before it had 
decent burial. 

Next, Donald Farquharson, of Glendee. He went with 
McPherson the ghost-seer to bury Davis, and McPherson told 
him all about the apparition. Donald made a very poor witness. 
Then came Alexander McPherson, alias McGillias, of Inverey, aged 
twenty-six, son of the man with whom Davis lodged, and chief 
ghost-seer in the case. 


“ Alexander McPherson, alias McGillias, in Inverey, being solemnly 
sworn, purged of malice and partial council, and interrogate . . . Depones, 
That in summer 1750 he found lying in a moss bank in the hill of 
Christie,a human body . . . That some few days thereafter, he acquainted 
Donald Farquharson, the preceding witness, of his having seen the body 
of a dead man in the hill, which he took to be the body of Serjeant 
Davis. That Farquharson at first doubted the truth of his information, 
till the deponent having told him that a few nights before when he was in 
bed, a vision appeared to him as of a man clad in blue, who told the 
deponent, ‘I am Serjeant Davis,’ but that before he told him so, the 
deponent had taken the said vision at first appearance to be a real living 
man, a brother of Donald Farquharson’s: That the deponent rose from 
his bed, and followed him to the door, and then it was that he said he was 
Serjeant Davis who had been murdered in the hill of Christie, about near 
a year before, and desired the deponent to go to the place he pointed at, 
where he would find his bones, and that he might go to Donald Farqu- 
harson, and take his assistance to the burying of him: That upon giving 
Donald Farquharson this information, Donald went along with him, 
and finding the bones as he informed Donald, and having then buried 
it with the help of a spade which he the deponent had along with him: 
And for putting what is above deponed upon out of doubt, Depones that 
the above vision was the occasion of his going by himself to see the dead 
body, and which he did before he either spoke to John Growar, Daldownie 
or any other body: And further depones, that while he was in bed 
another night after he had first seen the body by himself, but had not 
buried it, the vision again appeared naked, and minded him to bury the 
body; and after that he spoke to the other folks above mentioned, and at 
last complied, and buried the bones above mentioned. Depones, That 
upon the vision’s first appearance to the deponent in his bed, and after 
going out of the door and being told by it he was Serjeant Davis, the 
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deponent asked him who it was that had murdered him, to which it made 
this answer, that if the deponent had not asked him, he might have 
told him, but as he had asked him, he said he could not or would not, 
but which of the two expressions the deponent cannot say; but at the 
second time the vision made its appearance to him, the deponent renewed 
the same question, and then the vision answered, that it was the two men 
now in the panel that had murdered him: And being further interrogated 
in what manner the vision disappeared from him first and last, Depones, 
That after the short interview above mentioned, the vision at both times 
disappeared and vanished out of his sight in the twinkling of an eye; 
and that in describing the panels by the vision above mentioned as his 
murderers, his words were Duncan Olerk and Alexander Macdonald, 
Depones, That the conversation betwixt the deponent and the vision was 
in the Irish language. ... Depones, That there were folks living with 
him at the sheilling the time the vision appeared to him as above, but 
that he told it to none of them; and adds, that Isobel McHardie, in 
Inverey, a woman then in the sheilling with him, has told him since that 
she saw such u vision as the deponent has above described, and has told 
him herself so much; and upon the panel’s interrogatory, Depones, That 
upon the vision’s appearing to him, it described the place where he would 
find the bones so exactly, that he went within a yard of the place where 
they lay upon his first going out. And this is the truth, as he shall 
answer to God; and depones that he cannot write. 

** (Signed) JA. FERGUSON.” 


Much ridicule, it is stated, was thrown upon the ghost incident 
by the witness declaring that their conversation was in the Irish 
language. Or, according to Scott’s version, “ that the ghost spoke 
as good Gaelic as ever was heard in Lochaber:” to which McIntosh 
replied, “ Pretty well for the ghost of an English sergeant.” The 
rest of McPherson’s evidence, which it would be tedious to quote, 
went very strongly against the accused. He saw Clerk’s wife 
wearing a ring which he suspected was Davis’s, and a green silk 
purse with sixteen guineas and some silver in it in the possession 
of Clerk. He accused Clerk of the murder, and Clerk offered him 
money and stock to hold his tongue. Clerk’s brother, finally, 
tried to bribe him to leave the country. The prosecution should 
have left the ghost story alone, instead of which they called another 
ghost-seer. 


“Isobel McHardie in Inverey, who being solemnly sworn, purged of 
malice and partial council, aged forty and upwards, married, examined 
and interrogate: Depones, That one night about four years ago, when 
the deponent was lying in one end of the sheilling, and Alexander 
McPherson, who was then her servant lying in the other, she saw some- 
thing naked come in at the door, which frightened her so much that she 
drew the clothes over her head: That when it appeared, it came in a 
bowing posture, and that next morning she asked McPherson what it was 
that had troubled them the night before? to which he answered she 
might be easy, for that it would not trouble them any more. Causa 
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scientie patet. And this is truth, as she shall answer to God. And this 
deposition is subscribed by the said sworn interpreter. 
“(Signed) Duncan CAMPBELL, 
JA. FERGUSON.” 


This, we may say, closes the case for the spectre. Many more 
witnesses were called, including one Angus Cameron, who swore 
to having witnessed the very murder while lying concealed in a 
hollow. Davis was murdered an hour and half before sunset by 
two persons, one being Duncan Clerk. Angus was apparently 
there for no good purpose, and was waiting the arrival of a 
gentleman who was afterwards hanged. Still, that fact alone was 
not enough to discredit the witness. How far according to 
modern ideas of proof the guilt of Duncan Clerk and Alexander 
Macdonald was proved at the trial, it is quite impossible to 
ascertain from the record. ‘The assize, having inclosed and 
considered the evidence, they all in one voice found the panels 
not guilty of the crimes libelled. Whereupon—in Scotch legal 
phraseology—the Lords Justice Clerk and Commissioners of 
Justiciary, in respect of the foresaid verdict of assize returned 
against the panels, assoilzied them simpliciter, and dismisséd 
them from the bar. 

Scott suggests in his preface, and it is the argument of modern 
commentators, that the ridicule thrown on the case by the 
apparition evidence procured the acquittal of two obviously guilty 
men. The ulterior inference being that where things psychical 
are concerned people are always biassed in one direction or the 
other, anything in short but purged of partial counsel ; and this, 
no doubt, is perfectly true, although Scott’s suggestion is scarcely 
borne out by the record. 

It is to be feared that the trial of Duncan Clerk and Alexander 
Macdonald would not be worth citing in the action of Spiritualism 
v. Rationalism. Ghosts can hardly hope to establish their 
existence by appearing before courts of justice. Their existence 
is an ultimate fact, as essentially incapable of legal proof as it is 
of scientific demonstration. Long established habits of thought 
and language have made it very difficult for us to realise that the 
external existence of even matter and motion is a purely meta- 
physical assumption, and very easy to realise that the existence 
of ghosts can never be anything more than a metaphysical assump- 
tion. This is unfair on the ghosts. But against this must be 
set the commonly neglected fact that the existence of a separate 
set of psychical phenomena connected with an immaterial sub- 
stance of mind or soul, or any similar hypothesis, involves an 
assumption within an assumption, and at present it is utterly 
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inconceivable how any such hypothesis could possibly admit of 
anything approaching demonstration. All that one can hope 
to establish is, that certain constant (and let us hope useful) 
relations exist between some so-called psychical phenomena and 
some physical phenomena, or between some psychical phenomena 
and what we call mind and thinking. But supposing we do 
succeed in discovering order amidst the present chaos of psychical 
curiosities, we shall not be one step the nearer to un explanation 
of the ultimate fact of their existence. 
L. W. Vernon Harcourt. 
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A Change for Amanda. 


Amanpa’s little hand, held high above her last summer’s hat, 
waved frantically once again in the torrid August air; poised 
motionless a moment doubtingly; then dropped conclusively to 
her side. No! they could not pessibly see her any longer ; even 
the guard’s van had disappeared in the gloom of the tunnel. 
They were gone—really gone! 

For quite a quarter of a minute Amanda’s heart was as lead 
from dismayed loneliness ; then it beat fast in delicious excite- 
ment. For when she walked back along that stretch of bare 
suburban platform, was she not turning to meet the entrancing 
possibilities of the untried? and was she not athrill with the thrill 
of the adventurer who sets his first step in the unknown land he 
will explore ? 

For three long delightful weeks Amanda was to be her own 
mistress ; to do things with neither Ermyntrude nor Aunt Alicia 
standing by to tell her how; to go to bed when she liked and get 
up when she liked; to be free, free, free! Ah! time would 
dance too gaily by for a moment to drag in missing anybody. 

So Amanda’s eyes were shining, and her feet went trippingly, 
and her smile was very gay, and her face so radiant that an 
anxious-eyed woman, glancing up at her as she passed, sighed 
for the days when she too was “ happy and twenty.” 

But Amanda was more than twenty—much more. She was 
nearly thirty, though you would never have thought it, even when 
no softening smile was on her face. Her pretty brown hair was 
as bright, and her rose-leaf skin was as smooth, and her sweet 
grey eyes were as clear as a girl’s in her teens; and her heart 
was as the heart of a little child for freshness. There are 
deprivations that bring their compensations with them; and if 
one misses the more strenuous joys of life, one misses, too, some- 
thing of its wear and tear. 
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Amanda stepped from the station doorway and started home- 
ward through the sordid streets; streets of slatternly houses, and 
ill-kept gardens, and littered pavements; streets lacking all grace 
and dignity and beauty. And Amanda’s was a beauty-loving 
soul, 

Presently she turned aside from following the tramlines ; from 
seeing the heavy cars go ceaselessly by; from listening to the 
pathetic jog-trot of the tired horses; turned into a rough road- 
way with a weed-grown footpath, and stopped before one of a 
row of tiny “villas.” It was her home. 

And it was an oasis of freshness and neatness in the desert of 
slovenliness around. Its windows glittered in the sunlight; their 
muslin curtains were crisp and snowy; the knocker shone like 
gold. There were plants in pots on the window-sills; and on one 
of them Amanda spied a tuft of shrivelled brownness among the 
clusters of pink blossom. 

“T must cut it off,” she told herself anxiously, “ Aunt Alicia 
was so busy yesterday, but she would be grieved to see it there.” 

Then she passed up the gravelled pathway that skirted a green 
velvet handkerchief of turf with its encircling gold and crimson 
ribbon of flowers, and raised a hand to the glittering knocker. 
But only to bring it down again and send it to her pocket for 
the key. 

“ How silly of me,” she said, fumbling for it, “I forgot there 
was no one to let me in;” and she laughed half nervously. 
Then, with an air of resolution she pushed open the door and 
stepped inside, Her adventures in the unknown had begun! 

Amanda woke next morning just as the great clock in the 
church tower on the hill boomed ont the first stroke of seven. 

It was an old clock in an old church tower, and had once told 
the sleepily passing hours to unhurrying workers in green fields 
and quiet villages; and it disliked, she was sure, as much as she 
did herself, the dull sordid suburb that had crept up to it and 
closed round it; and the hubbub of spiritless bustle and coarse- 
toned clamour through which it must nowadays clang out its 
tale of time. 

“How lost and lonely it must feel,” she would say to herself, 
glancing up at its broad face, “with all it used to look down on 
gone for ever. To be sure it has the old church to keep it 
company, and perhaps they’re quite happy together, in a 
melancholy way, bemoaning the past, like Ermyntrude and 
Aunt Alicia.” 

For there was a past to bemoan in Amanda’s family, a past of 
dignified surroundings and comparative opulence; a past too long 
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passed for Amanda to have any share, at first hand, in its 
memories. 

But Ermyntrude and Aunt Alicia “lived on them,” as old 
Nannie used to say, proudly if pityingly ; dear old Nannie, who 
had been her nurse and even Ermyntrude’s nurse, and who had 
insisted on staying with her “ ladies” till jealous Death would let 
her stay no longer. 

After Nannie went there had come a little maid in her place; 
and then something went wrong, and the tiny income became 
tinier, and there was no maid at all, and Ermyntrude and Aunt 
Alicia, and Amanda herself, had had to learn to do what once 
they had been able to pay others to do for them. And how well 
they had learnt it all and how daintily they did it, and how hard 
it was for them, “much harder than for me,” Amanda would 
reflect sometimes, reproaching herself for occasional impatience 
at what she thought their over-carefulness. 

The thought was in her mind now as she lay listening to tho 
long loud striking. Ah well! she would be careful, too; they 
should come back to the same exquisite order they had left. And 
forgetting her yesterday's dreams of escape from the sway of the 
habitual, she sprang from her bed and was soon out in the sweet, 
fresh morning air, with basket and scissors in hand, remembering 
the shrivelled brown tuft that Aunt Alicia would so grieve to see. 
She lifted her hand, with the gaping scissors in it, and paused so. 
The sharp jingle of a bicycle bell made her turn her head just in 
time to see the bicycle itself sweep into sight and fall with a 
rattle and clatter on the path before her garden gate. For a 
moment Amanda stood motionless, her eyes wide with question- 
ings, fixed on the rider. How still he lay! What ought she to 
do? If Ermyntrude or Aunt Alicia had been here they would 
have known, of course. Butshe! They would have sent her in; 
they would never have allowed her to go to a man,a strange man! 
Oh! what was she to do? 

Then suddenly she dropped the scissors and went quickly 
through the gate. The man was moving a little, groaning. 
Amanda knelt beside him. His head was on the curbstone, the 
rest of him in the roadway, mixed up with the fragments of his 
machine. His face was very white, and—there was blood! In 
an instant Amanda was indoors and out again, bringing water 
and towels. Presently the man’s eyes opened and he said some- 
thing Amanda was too busy to be shocked at. Then he began to 
scramble out of the ruins and soon was on his feet, leaning 
against the garden paling. 

“ Thank you,” he said, “you are very good.. I am so sorry to 
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give you all this trouble; but I shall be all right directly, and 

able to get on. Not on that, though,” he added, smiling rather 

woefully at the wreck of his bicycle. “Is there any chance of a 

cab, or”—looking round questioningly—* or anybody who could 

fetch one? It seems very, very quiet here. Your neigh- 
bours——” 

Amanda glanced round, too, in a sort of despairing hopeful- 
ness. Then she raised her eyes to his face, and dropped them 
again. 

“Oh! I don’t know; I don’t think so,” she said; “not just 
yet; it’s—it’s so early, you see, And the neighbours—I don’t 
know them; they are at the back, I suppose. But ”—despe- 
rately—* if you like, I can go and knock. I don’t know them at 
all, but I daresay ——” 

Poor Amanda! Those neighbours that she had never spoken 
to, whose sarcasms about “pride and poverty” and kindred 
matters, uttered in strident tones and a cockney accent, had so 
often been borne on the breeze across the fence that secured a 
mitigated privacy for the gardens it separated! Still, if it had to 
| be done—— 

i] But her patient had been watching her; he had almost under- 
stood. A girl like this, and living here! He had glanced at the 
house she so evidently recoiled from going to. Yes, he understood 

: a good deal. 

“ But, indeed,” he said, “I would rather not; I would much 
rather not. If I may wait here a little while, someone is sure to 
pass soon.” 

Amanda stood silent. She was looking at him, but she did not 
see him. He knew that; but he did not know what she was 
seeing. He did not know that she had just made a sacrificial 
bundle of quite a number of the traditions and conventionalities 
that had hitherto ruled her simple life, and was, so to speak, 
watching it roll heavily away. And they were not her own 
either, those ill-treated traditions and conventions; they were 

: stamped, every one of them, with the stamp of Ermyntrude and 
Aunt Alicia. Well, they must go, none the less. He must not 
stay there, that was quite certain. She must ask him in. 

“T think you can manage to walk up to the house if I help 
you,” she said, fighting the gasp in her throat; “and I will make 
you some tea, and you can rest till you have got over the shock. 
And I will bring your bicycle into the garden.” 

He protested, but in vain. She insisted, very quietly but very 
firmly, She had taken the pas qui cotite, you see, and the others 
were comparatively easy. So with a hand on her shoulder to 
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steady himself he went up the gravelled walk, and through the 
tiny hall into the sunny sitting-room, and obediently stretched 
his six feet or so of very aching body on the comfortable old sofa 
by the flower-filled window. Then she went away, and he lay 
still, thinking. 

How quaint she was with her timidity and her resolution; her 
hesitations and her insistences; her total lack of “ manner,” and 
her definite distinction; her awkwardness that was like the 
awkwardness of a well-bred child, and her simplicity that was so 
womanly. There was a word—an old-fashioned word—that would 
describe her exactly, if only he could remember it. What was it, 
now? Ah! he had it—“virginal!” that was it; that was what 
she was—virginal. He was not sure that he could explain very 
clearly what it meant; but it was the right word. And she was 
the right thing ; he was sure of that. And it was actually a fact 
that to-day, this twentieth century day, there was still a girl, 
and not a ridiculously young girl either, whose colour came and 
went like that; whose eyes were innocent like that? Well! he 
would never have believed it if he hadn’t seen it. 

Then she came back, and he drank tea—tea! he drank nectar ! 
tea was never so delicious as that—and had his bruises bathed 
again, and felt the comfort of cushions arranged for his head, and 
finally fell fast asleep and dreamt he was safe in Elysium but had 
stupidly brought a headache with him, which, naturally, no one 
there knew how to cure. 

Amanda waited till she was sure her stirring would not wake 
him, then slipped out and brought his broken bicycle out of the 
roadway, and quickly swept away all indication of anything 
unusual haying occurred. The postman would be coming, 
Amanda did not explain to herself why the postman, or any- 
one else, need be considered in the matter. Perhaps she didn’t 
know. 

And in due time the postman appeared with a letter for 
Amanda. It was quite a thick one, in Ermyntrude’s decided 
handwriting. Ermyntrude had remembered many things that 
she had forgotten yesterday—directions, cautions, advice. ‘And 
be very careful about strangers; keep the chain up, and on no 
account. ...” 

Amanda folded the sheets and slipped them back into the 
envelope. Morning was a busy time, and “duty first, pleasure 
afterwards” was Ermyntrude’s favourite aphorism—she would 
read further when “duty’’ was done! 

There was time for a great deal of “duty” before he woke; 
but he woke at last, and declared himself “ well, perfectly well, 
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thanks to all your care and kindness,” and then with many 
apologies for the trouble he had given her, he went away down 
the rough untidy roadway, to disappear—he and his ruined 
bicycle—in the horsy thoroughfare below. 


Amanda went indoors, How empty the house felt! 
* * * * 
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The very next day the roses came, They were the loveliest 
roses; velvety crimson, and blushing pink, and creamy yellow 
and exquisite white; and they were fresh as the air of Eden! 
And they were not leafless, and wired, and packed together, as 
she had often grieved to see their fellows in the florist’s window. 
They were cut with a generous hand, with their foliage about 
them as they grew, and they filled to overflowing the basket of 
plaited green reeds that held them. Amanda buried her glowing 
face in their dewy, delicious fragrance. They were her first 
bouquets; the very first flowers that had ever been sent her. 
And with them came her first note. 

It was a charming note, Amanda thought. She read it through 
and through till she knew it by heart, from the “Dear Miss 
Ellerton” at the top to the “Yours very sincerely, John Main- 
waring,” at the bottom of the page. 

To be sure, there was not much to learn. “John Mainwaring” 
did not seem to be a very loquacious person—at any rate, on 
paper. He sent her some flowers which he hoped she would be 
good enough to accept, and he had left part of his bicycle. She 
was not to trouble about it; he could get it replaced if it was 
lost; but he would call in a day or two, if she would allow him, 
and look about for it, That was all. 

Next day he came, and looked for the “part” of his bicycle, 
and Amanda helped him. They looked long and carefully, for he 
seemed quite anxious to find it, much more anxious than she 
would have expected from his note; so carefully and so long, 
indeed, that the search was still unended when the old clock 
Amanda pitied so struck five. 

Amanda started and flushed with a sharp sense of wrong-doing. 
For five o’clock was tea-time, and tea-time in the vocabulary of 
Ermyntrude and Aunt Alicia was no vague term of easy social 
connotations pleasantly apart from “duty” and “ punctuality”; 
it was definite, fixed, imperative. At that moment the table 
should be “set,” the tea just made, and Amanda seating herself 
for the meal. And instead, here she was, in the garden, with a 
man, a stranger, and had forgotten even to think what the time 
was ! 

Then a bold, a daring thought sprang Minerva-like in full 
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maturity from Amanda’s whirling brain. She would ask him 
to tea! 

And she did ask him to tea, though it was certainly “with 
deefeeculty,” the bold thought proving something of a coward 
when it came to “speaking out.” Still, she asked him, and he 
accepted with polite alacrity, and soon was helping to place cups 
and cut bread-and-butter with more goodwill than expertness, 
and they were laughing as gaily together as though the one had 
never suffered the tremors of shyness, nor the other the pains of 
an accident. 

* * * * * 

Mr, and Mrs. Mainwaring do not live in a northern suburb, or 
anywhere near a tram-line, though they go together to such 
regions now and then, and make a pleasantness of kindly words 
and kinder deeds there; and Mrs. Mainwaring never wears a last 
summer’s hat when she sees people off at the station, or on any 
other occasion; she wears new and very pretty ones, and looks 
younger and prettier in each than in its predecessor, her husband 
says—and thinks. And he and she never get tea for themselves 
now, except on one day in the year—a day in August—when 
no one else is allowed to place the cups or cut the bread-and- 
butter. 

It is on these occasions that Mr. Mainwaring will say 
(apparently oblivious of ever having made the remark before)— 

“What a success that tea was, Amanda! And a lasting one, 
too, by Jove! Let me see; how long did 1 manage to keep it 
going? ‘Till that officious old clock began clanging out six—or 
was it seven, Amanda?” 

“ Oh, only six, John,” Amanda, her gentle voice a little hosi- 
tating even yet, will protest; “only six, and you were s0 
hungry!” 

“Oh, yes! I was so hungry,” John will echo, and then laugh, 
as though it were a good joke. And then he will grow gravo, 
and bend to kiss Amanda’s hand, perhaps, and say softly, “ Yes, 
a lasting success, Amanda.” 

And Amanda thinks now that there are many things better 
than a change—going on exactly as you are, for instance. 


E. M. P. Rissorovau, 























Che Piper of Francheville, 


Tue legend of the Pied Piper of Hameln has never been satis- 
factorily explained. Take it as you will, its details are so extra- 
ordinarily circumstantial, that they cannot be twisted into any 
interpretation as a nature myth, or whittled down into fragments 
of an earlier tradition. The surmises of the most erudite com- 
mentators are wanting in logic, and their explanations are apt 
to become weak-kneed at a crucial point. The legend’s authen- 
ticity is not really undermined by the number of diluted plagiar- 
isms with which neighbouring towns have sought to win a 
spurious notoriety. The stories of the man who fiddled away 
all the children of Brandenburg into the Marienberg mountain, 
or of that Piper of Lorch who allured ants, crickets, and rats into 
the lake and finally, unpaid, inveigled the little boys and girls 
into the Tannenberg—these are obvious clichés. But there is 
something quite inexplicable about the original tale (as I take 
the Hameln one to be)—something into which no ingenious 
theories of the folklorist will quite fit. 

The earliest English account of the Hameln affair (which is 
supposed to have occurred in 1284), is in Richard Verstegan’s 
‘ Restitution of Decayed Intelligence’ [London, 1534]. He gives 
a full account of the rats piped to their death in the Weser, and 
the children decoyed into a hole of the hillside, 


“ A boy being lame, came somewhat lagging behind the rest, and seeing 
this that happened, returned presently back and told what he had seen. 
Forthwith began great lamentation amongst the parents for their 
children, and men were sent out with all diligence both by land and 
water, to enquire whether aught could be heard of them: but with all the 
enquiry they could possibly use, nothing more than as aforesaid could of 
them be understood. In memory whereof it was then ordained that, from 
thenceforth, no drumme, pipe, or other instrument should be sounded in 
the street leading to the gate through which they passed: nor no ostery 
to be there holden. And it was also established that from that time 
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forward in all publike writings that should be made in that towne, after 
the date therein set downe of the yeere of our Lord, the date of the yeere 
of the going forth of their children should be noted, the which they have 
accordingly ever since continued.” 


So that, two hundred and fifty years after, the Hameln people 
still preserved the memory of that fatal year in their “ publike 
writings.” If this be not documentary evidence, what is ? 


“The street through which the Piper went is called Bungen-Strasse, 
because no music, no drum (Bunge) may be played there. If a bridal 
procession passes through, the music must cease until it is out of it. It 
is not long since two moss-grown crosses on the Koppenburg marked the 
spot where the little ones vanished. On the wall of a house in the town 
is written in gold characters— 


“* Anno 1284 am dage Johannis et Paulii war der 26 
Junii dorch einen piper mit allerlei farve bekledet 
gewesen 130 kinder verledet binnen Hameln gebon to 
Calvarie, bi den Koppen verloren.’ 


“On the Rathhaus was sculptured in memory of the event— 


“*Im Jahr 1284 na Christi gebert 
Tho Hamel worden uthgevert 
Hundert und dreiszig kinder dasiilvest geborn 
Durch einen Piper under den Koppen verlorn.’” 


“Grimm has collected a list of authorities,” adds Mr. Baring Gould, 
“who speak of the event as a historical fact.” * 


As a rule, the queerer and more improbable a story is, the more 
elements of verity it will be found to possess upon investigation. 
These details of the day, the year, the commemoration of the 
disaster, form a hard nut for the unbeliever to crack: and yet 
nobody would care to vouch for the whole story as it stands. 
The thing that goes farthest to shake one’s faith in this particular 
kidnapper as an indigenous product of the Hameln district, is the 
curious coincidence of an almost identical legend, still prevalent 
in a town verging on extinction. In Francheville, now called 
Newtown, on the north shore of the Isle of Wight, a similar piper 
wrought similar havoc at an approximately similar period. 
Newtown, situated on a peninsula between Clamerkin Lake and 
Newtown river, and surrounded with a network of creeks, has 
been inveterately unlucky. Its British inhabitants—such of them 
as survived the Roman conquest of a.D. 43—probably perished 
in that massacre of the year 530, by which the Jutes practically 
wiped out the Celtic race whose barrow tombs stud the island 


* Baring Gould, ‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,’ 
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hill-tops. Subsequently the town may be identified with that 
Waltheam, burned by the Danes pour encowrager les autres, when 
they descended on the Wight in 1001. Repeopled and renamed 
it arose as the corporate town of Fraunchyille (“ free-town,”— 
4.¢. free from all manorial obligations except suit of court), rich 
and prosperous, holding charters from Edward II. and from 
Aymar de Valence, the Bishop of Winchester. In 1318, no less 
than fifty ships of five hundred tons each could ride in the river, 
opposite the town. From very early times there had been a 
settlement engaged in the salt manufacture (down to the present 
century) and probably Francheville shared no small part of the 
sea-trade of Southampton. Field-tracks running down to the 
deserted salterns and the desolate tidal mud, still retain the 
names of “Gold Street,” “Silver Street,” “Broad Street,” and 
join the remains of “ High Street”; and tradition, rapidly dying 
out, indicates the sites of erstwhile stately churches. 

A horde of French invaders, in 1377, burned Francheville to 
the ground: and from this blow it did not recover for two 
centuries, but lay in ruins until the time of Elizabeth, who gave 
it a fresh charter and lease of life as Newtown. Thence, until 
the passing of the Reform Bill, it did fairly well under its Mayor 
and Corporation, and returned two members to Parliament, 
amongst whom were John Churchill, afterwards the great Duke 
of Marlborough (1678-81), and George Canning (1796). When 
the borough was disfranchised, however, there was nothing left 
to bolster up its crumbling relics of greatness. 

Never was there such ruin as has fallen upon the quondam 
Francheville, A few cottages, some of remote antiquity, and 
desolate farmhouses, scattered among the marshy banks of the 
tidal stream ; a town hall, rebuilt in the eighteenth century, now 
used as a labourer’s dwelling, and dilapidated to the verge of 
collapse; a tavern, known, de jure, as the “ Newtown Arms,” and, 
de facto, as the “ Noah’s Ark,” adjoining what was once the main 
quay, the golden medisyal galley in full sail, with a scarlet lion 
disporting on the deck, which formerly glorified the banner of 
Francheville, flaunting above the lintel; these alone remain. 
Everything combines to produce the dreariest effect. The water 
laps against the rotting posts which no longer strengthen the 
clay banks. The horrible solitude of the mud-levels at low-tide 
is scarcely more melancholy than the grey expanses of high 
water flooding innumerable little creeks; the wailing and wheeling 
of sea-birds add to the gloom. ‘The inhabitants cling with 
desperate tenacity to the older cottages; I have known one of 
these dwellings fall to pieces in a storm, ten minutes after its 
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obdurate occupant, a bedridden crone, had been removed, willy- 
nilly, in the arms of a resolute vicar. “He that is down need 
fear no fall,” and assuredly no Dane, Jute or Gaul will ever 
ravage Newtown again. Its shipping has been transferred to 
wealthier ports; “ Newtown Randy,” once the greatest annual 
fair in the island, has long been discontinued; its streets are 
obliterated, and its glories have followed the rats—as the tale 
tells. 

For, once upon a time, the only drawback to Francheville’s 
prosperity was its plague of rats, as ubiquitous, as insolent, as 
innumerable as ever were those of Hameln. A piper in parti- 
coloured clothes appeared one day in the Town Hall and 
bargained with the burgesses to rid the town of its rats for 
£500. He piped up Silver Street and down Gold Street, and 
all the rats swarmed after him to the harbour. There he em- 
barked in a boat with high sides, so that no rat could get in, and 
shoved off into the middle of the river, the rats paddling round 
and waving their tails with delight to the lively tunes of his 
pipe. He played until the tide fell and the boat was aground in 
mud (this part of the legend presents a remarkable instance of 
adaptation to environment. Only those who have been person- 
ally stranded in Newtown mud can realise its length, breadth, 
depth and tenacity). The infatuated rats, still paddling round, 
were smothered one by one; before the tide rose again not a rat 
was left alive. The mayor and burgesses said that the piper 
certainly had done the job, but with no trouble or difficulty what- 
ever, and that £50 was very good pay for his day’s work. The 
piper, muttering vengeance, strode off down Silver Street and up 
Gold Street, and as he went he played; and so away into the 
forest, with all the children dancing after him. The shrill pipe- 
music echoed far among the old oak-trees as he strutted out of 
sight. Not a child ever returned. The inhabitants died and 
dwindled; there was no strong young race to follow them. Those 
born since the piper’s coming were still but babes, and none but 
old folks and small folks were left when the French landed and 
destroyed Francheville, with none to oppose them. 

It was in 1284 that the Hameln piper appeared and vanished ; 
ninety-three years afterwards, in 1377, Francheville was burned. 
This goes some way to identify the first piper with the second, 
plus an ingenious application of local colour. Yet how did the 
story find its way from the Weser to the Solent, and why should 
it be appropriated by Newtown alone of all England? I found 
the above details, somewhat more coherently given than one can 
obtain them from oral tradition, in a quaint illustrated book of 
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some ninety yearsago. The author adds—and part of his theory 
sounds both adequate and plausible— 


“This is one of the ancient and popular tales told and believed by the 
old inhabitants of Francheville. The popular tales of a land... have 
parallel traditions all over the world, handed down from the earliest 
periods, and relate to Noah and the Flood, or to the events taking place 
at Babel. This probably was some event occurring before the Saxons 
migrated to Germany.” 


It seems likely that the phrase, “paying the piper,” originated 
in this legend. The Great Unpaid, according to the Hameln 
version, was called Bunting from his dress (bunt, variegated, 
parti-coloured, motley), and it is the insistence on this fact of 
his many-coloured raiment which helps to thwart any theory of 
his identity. Is he to be regarded as a kinsman of the Hadjiuji 
Madjuji, the demon pipers of Ethiopia, who ride through the 
villages on goats and lure away the children after them? Or as 
a male variant of Frau Holle, whose mystic song draws the child- 
souls crowding after her through the German forests? Is he the 
gale, or singing-wind, which leaves destruction and devastation 
in its track ? 


“ All over England the peasants believe that the spirits of unbaptised 
children wander in the wind... the very names given to the soul— 
animus, spiritus, athem—signify wind or breath, and point to the 
connexion which was supposed to exist between them. Our word Ghost, 
the German Geist, is from a root gisan, to gush or blow as does the 
wind.” * 


All these suggestions, like Phyllis in the ballad, “never fail to 
please,” but they have one radical defect, they do not allude to the 
rats, The episode of the children is only the logical outcome of 
the extirpation of the rodents: yet, “Who said rats?” Never 
a scientist of them all. And as there is absolutely no connection 
discoverable between the wind and rats, we may as well front the 
world with a brazen credulity and avow our belief that, there 
being no valid evidence to the contrary, there was at the close of 
the thirteenth century a piper-man in motley who frequented 
rat-ridden towns with no remunerative result, and in revenge 
lured away the children with magical music, 


* Baring Gould. 


May Byron. 




















She Bulu’s Charm for Courage. 


HE lay back, in the shade of his tent, on the short dry grass of 
the veldt, and read the letter again: though, in truth, he had 
already perused it so often and so carefully that, casting his eyes 
on the thin paper, closely covered by the unformed, almost 
childish handwriting, was no longer anything more than a form, 
not so much a refresher to his memory as an assurance that she 
had really written those lines which sent his blood bounding 
exultantly through his veins: 


“Dear Mr. Halsgrove, I was wrong, bitterly wrong at our last meeting, 
but I have been more than sufficiently punished. You surprised and 
confused me then. Perhaps I am going to surprise and confuse you now. 
I did not realise, that night, how soon and to what dangers you were 
going. I had never realised what your going would mean to me. I 
ought, you will say, to have known myself better, and then I need not 
have given you the pain I did; but, if so, I have suffered, I hardly like to 
tell you how much, for my ignorance of my feelings, knowing you were in 
hourly danger of your life, risking it, perhaps, the more rashly for what 
had passed—and believing that I had played with you, tricked you, 
laughed at you. I have borne this knowledge as long as I could, but I 
can bear it no longer. You have a right to know the truth, and you 
shall know it. I scarcely dare think of what anyone else might think of 
me, if they chanced to read this letter; still less of what you may think 
if the infatuation of which I am all unworthy has been dispelled. But 
no one else would know, even you will not know, what I have endured 
before writing. If you have forgotten me, or feund some one worthier of 
the place which was once mine—well, it is my just punishment, and I 
must bear it. If the boldness of this letter disgusts you, that again is 
only a punishment which I must bear; but, whatever the consequences, I 
own that I love you, have loved you, I believe, ever since I first knew you, 
shall, nay, must love you, until I cease to be myself. I cannot leave you 
in hourly jeopardy without telling you that. If your views have changed, 
you can pardon my former untruth. If they have not, I need scarcely 
ask you to pardon my present voluntary confession; but, in any case, do 
not think too hardly of your-———” 
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here followed a perfect labyrinth of obliterated epithets, ulti- 
mately resolving themselves into “sincere friend, Dulcie 
Marshall.” 

Some distant shots, which the wind bore faintly to his ears, 
illustrated the danger of which she had spoken, as he lay back 
and mused on their last meeting, recalled the tall slender figure 
in its white draperies, the honest brown eyes, the dark hair 
curving down on either side of the broad, white forehead, the 
bosom still heaving, the cheeks still flushed with the rapid motion 
of their last dance together. Once again he heard himself ask 
her, “ When I am gone, shall you care?” and strained his ears 
to catch her colourlessly polite reply: heard himself press for a 
confession of a more particular interest, and saw, with none of the 
old heart-sick disappointment, her hasty uprising and disappear- 
ance, with some half-intelligible murmur about the necessity of 
joining her mother. It had scarcely been a rejection, although 
he had chosen to accept it as such, for he had loved her too 
devotedly and too unselfishly to give her the pain of saying a 
more definite “No!” Ah! how wrong he had been; he might 
have spared her the sufferings which had driven her to sacrifice 
her pride and write that letter. 

Absorbed in these recollections, he did not notice that the shots 
came faster and rang out nearer at hand; nor did he stir tilla 
horseman with empty bandoliers and smoking rifle galloped 
furiously along the centre avenue of the camp, shouting with all 
the power of his lungs, “ Turn out, turn out, the niggers, the 
niggers!” 

The handful of troops left in charge of the camp had paid small 
attention to the previous fusillade, as scarcely a day had passed 
without some desultory sniping practice ; but they woke into life 
at the shout of warning, and out of the tents they poured, one 
man with his arm half-way down his sleeve, another hastily 
buckling his belt over his grey flannel shirt, and in less time 
almost than it takes to write a thin line had manned the ridge a 
quarter of a mile to the north of the camp. 

What a sight met their eyes! Not two hundred yards away 
were the fast advancing masses of the foe, with gleaming spear- 
points flashing in the sun and feathered head-dresses waving 
above the serried line of cow-hide shields. Their number seemed 
countless; far to the left and right, like the feelers of an octopus, 
stretched their long wings advanced to entangle and secure their 
prey; right in the centre, a puff of smoke, slowly and lazily 
uncurling in the air, marked where a few brave scouts had given 
their lives to gain time for their comrades to stand to their arms, 
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The sight was eloquent of doom, but it was only seen for a 
moment, before the soldiers falling on their knees poured volley 
after volley into the dense crowd of charging foes, and a white 
wall of smoke interposed between the combatants. From the 
vantage of his saddle, Halsgrove could see the dark line of savages 
pause and waver, some fifty paces away. The smoke-wreaths rose 
and he saw no more, but hoped, for one moment, that the day was 
saved. 

He was soon fatally undeceived. Wild forms distorted by 
indistinctness to the stature of giants, broke through the 
sulphurous veil, and the sickening impact of steel upon flesh was 
heard even above the diminishing roll of musketry. Before 
Halsgrove could spur his horse into the thick of the hand-to-hand 
fighting, one of his men broke out of the murky grapple and ran 
towards him, his helmet gone, his tunic ripped from elbow to 
shoulder by a disabling spear-thrust, the blood pouring from fore- 
head, neck and arm. Halsgrove sprang down to meet him and 
saw two of the enemy close behind with uplifted assegais. Twice 
he pressed the trigger of his revolver; one black form sprang 
into the air and rolled over backwards, the other swerved and 
toppled forward, tearing at the ground with the hand which a 
moment before had gripped his spear for a death-stroke. 

“Up you go!” cried Halsgrove, and jerked the wounded soldier 
into his own saddle; for one moment he hesitated whether to leap 
up behind him. To mount meant life, and life meant Dulcie’s 
love, but to leave his brave fellows—and yet he could not aid them 
by staying, nor could the wounded man be trusted to keep his 
seat unassisted. He had barely time to frame these thoughts to 
himself, before the decision was taken out of his hands—an 
assegai whizzed along the charger’s haunch, marking its track 
with a line of bleeding flesh across the sleek brown hair—the 
frightened steed snorted, plunged forward and was gone. Hals- 
grove stood there doomed, doomed, without even the poor satis- 
faction of having willed the act of self-sacrifice which had 
doomed him. 

One last vision of Dulcie reading his name in the paper, to her 
the one significant unit in that ghastly roll of victims, one brief, 
wordless commendation of himself to his Creator, and he plunged 
forward into the cloud of dust and smoke before him; felt hig 
sword-hilt jar on the breast-bone of a bare, black body, ere he 
knew that he had delivered his thrust; flashed another shot from 
his revolver straight between two gleaming eye-balls blazing with 
the lust to slay ; felt a limp weight slip off his streaming blade as 
he drove his pistol-barrel, never thinking to press the trigger, 
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into a black face topped with feathers, which bore at him through 
the smoke; stumbled on to one knee as a keen assegai ploughed 
through collar and neck and wrenched itself away with little 
damage but abundance of hot blood; felt the foeman’s bare knee 
strike his shoulder as the stabber was sent by his own impetuous 
rush flying a good three yards through the air. “ Foul charge, 
sir,” said a calmly judicial voice. Looking up, he saw a round- 
faced West-Country lad placidly driving home the loop of his 
Martini, as he parried a vicious thrust with his bayonet, and then, 
without raising his rifle, discharging it point-blank into the 
thruster’s body; a bare black arm anda cow-hide shield flashed 
up into the air, and then nothing showed against the pale back- 
ground of dust and smoke. 

There was a brief pause, though the fight still raged fiercely to 
left and right of them; the West-Countryman ran back and 
despatched the half-stunned savage who had tripped over Hals- 
grove’s shoulder, answering the protest in his officer’s glance 
with a—“ We can’t afford to take no risks, sir.” 

“ Bill, yer makes me sick,” said a sharp-faced little cockney 
through chattering teeth. Halsgrove scarcely recognised the 
dapper, self-confident comic singer who had made the success of 
many a regimental sing-song. Two other privates were still on 
their feet close by, one hastily fastening a handkerchief round 
the wounded arm of the other. The rest of the battalion was 
—where? 

They were not long left in doubt. A light breeze blew slant- 
wise across the field of death, and the clouds of dust and smoke 
slowly thinned and passed aside, revealing the whole ridge in the 
possession of the enemy. Here a dark figure stooped to give a 
final blow to some hard-stricken soldier; there groups of Zulus 
were stripping bodies which needed no further stroke; over the 
plain behind, the wild stream of flight and pursuit was spreading 
fast; though few there were who fled, and those few grew 
momentarily fewer as their lighter and swifter foes outstripped 
the fliers and made a swift end of them. 

With a curse the West-Countryman loosed off twice into the 
nearest group of spoilers; the crack of his rifle attracted a swarm 
of savages, and a quick rush was made at the little party, only to 
recoil before the hurried, but deadly, shots from rifles and 
revolver, leaving a grisly rampart of corpses round the five— 
five now reduced to four; a well-aimed assegai had taken one of 
them in the throat, and he had fallen forward in a pool of hig 
own lifo-blood. Again their foes gathered, and again they came 
on, sheltering for a while behind the wall of slain, and marking 
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their opportunity to leap over it and rush in; but still the four 
rifles—for Halsgrove had seized the dead man’s—were sputtering 
death all round, and once again the rush was checked. Then a 
bright, broad blade flashed swiftly just below the West-Country- 
man’s belt, and he fell, writhing in hideous agony. And now 
their foes picked up the fallen bodies of their comrades and, 
holding them in front as ghastly shields, bore down upon their 
prey. The little comic singer fell, passing his last cartridge to 
Halsgrove as the fatal steel ripped home into his breast; but 
that cartridge was never to be fired: the ring of corpses was 
thrust in upon them, and the maddened savages trampled dead 
and dying down alike, stabbing with concentrated fury at every 
glimpse of scarlet in that hideous heap of carnage. Hardly 
conscious of what he did, as he was thrust down into the reeking 
mass, Halsgrove drew out Dulcie’s letter from his pocket to press 
it once more to his lips; but the executioners were too quick, 
and it never reached them. 


Just at daybreak next morning three horsemen drew bridle at 
the sight of that dreadful feast to which every carrion bird in 
South Africa seemed already to have gathered. The riders— 
Colonial volunteers who had been sent in with a report by the 
commander of a detached foree—were so horrified at the sight 
which greeted them, that their first impulse was to turn their 
horses’ heads and ride away; but the corporal in charge forbade 
them, and, mastering their chargers, who strove vainly to swerve 
as they snuffed the tainted breeze, they rode along the hill so 
thickly covered with corpses, eyed by the gorged vultures with 
dull, sleepy apprehension. Arms, clothing and their own dead 
had been carried off by the triumphant enemy ; only some forty 
score British bodies lay blackening under the scorching sun. At 
one spot, where the empty cartridge-cases lay thickest, the 
leading rider uttered a cry, and, dismounting, undismayed at 
the charnel scent around him, he went up to the spot where his 
quick eye had detected a slight movement in one bare, white arm. 

“Here's one poor fellow still alive!” he cried. His two 
comrades hurried to his side and gazed at the naked body, 
pierced with twenty cruel stabs, and almost black with clotted 

ore. 
ae No good!” said the corporal, “there are enough wounds 
there to let out twenty lives. Look there, and there,” indicating 
the larger gashes. 

“T tell you he lives,” rejoined the other. “Anyway, I take 
this job on.” And he lifted the limp and senseless form to his 
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own saddle, and mounted behind it. The corporal shrugged his 
shoulders and gave the order to ride off, and back they rode to 
their own column with their terrible tidings. 

Contrary to all expectation, the wounded man, that silent 
witness who gave their tale such a ghastly corroboration, still 
breathed when they handed him over to their surgeon; and, . 
though he lay long between life and death, at length his 
vigorous constitution triumphed over his injuries, But before 
he gained strength and consciousness sufficient to disclose his 
name, the interest of the home public in the war had lapsed, and 
only very diligent readers of the newspapers marked the para- 
graph which announced that Lieutenant Halsgrove, who had been 
reported killed, had escaped, and was recovering from his wounds 
in hospital. 

His early convalescence was tortured by the thought of Dulcie 
—of the pain she had endured before she wrote, of the anxiety 
she must be enduring until she knew how joyfully and thankfully 
he had received her letter. He gave his nurse no rest until he 
dictated an appropriate reply, which she took down with the 
utmost accuracy to soothe his feverish agitation, and for the same 
reason omitted to call his attention to the fact that a Christian- 
name and surname scarcely constitute a sufficient address for a 
letter. Halsgrove could not have supplied her with any fuller 
direction ; he had only met Dulcie in a country neighbourhood 
where they were both casual visitors, and had no clue to her 
usual residence. So the nurse put the envelope addressed to 
“Miss Dulcie Marshall ” carefully away, and in due course forgot 
all about it. The letter once written, Halsgrove improved 
steadily but slowly; and it was not till he was thoroughly 
convalescent that a new cause of anxiety presented itself in 
Dulcie’s continued silence. Then a horrible doubt assailed him. 
Had she ever really written that letter, or was it only a figment 
of the fevered dreams of his delirium? In his then state of 
absolute prostration, when love or life itself was all too small an 
incentive to action of any kind, this was the most comfortable 
supposition to adopt, and he, selfishly perhaps, adopted it. 

It was nearly eighteen months after England had been con- 
vulsed by the news of her great disaster in South Africa that a 
foreign royal personage visited Aldershot, and was treated to a 
review of the troops on an exceptionally grand scale—for 
England; although, as the personage in question could have 
brought a couple of army corps into his park any morning 
before breakfast by a stroke of the pen, he may not have been 
properly impressed. 
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Captain Bulteel of the 8th Dragoon Guards, being engaged to 
Lilian Craddock, there was nothing strange in his inviting her 
and her mother down for the occasion, nor as Lilian Craddock had 
her old schoolfellow Dulcie Marshall staying with her at the time, 
is it surprising that Miss Marshall also made one of the company 
who found themselves after lunch at Captain Bulteel’s quarters; but 
we cannot pretend that she added much to the mirth of the party, 
as, since the February of the preceding year, she had sunk into a 
settled melancholy for which none of her friends could suggest 
any adequate reason; and though she struggled to throw aside 
her care for the time, yet her gaiety was obviously forced, and the 
others were at length constrained to leave her out of the conversa- 
tion so far as courtesy would allow. 

Some trivial difference of opinion as to a date between their 
host and his betrothed necessitated a reference to the diary which 
the captain kept in his desk with his more valuable papers; and 
while the point at issue was being settled, Miss Craddock’s glance 
strayed idly to a crumpled and dirty sheet of foreign note-paper 
lying just above the huge envelope enshrining the Queen’s grant 
of a commission to her “trusty and well-beloved Hugo Belvoir 
Bulteel.” 

“Why, what is that, Hugo?” she exclaimed; adding with a 
charming blush, “but perhaps I oughtn’t to ask.” 

“Don’t you know by this time, Lil, that you may ask me any- 
thing you like?” 

“But it doesn’t follow that I should get a true answer,” with 
a smile of happy confidence, rather at variance with the tenour of 
her speech. 

“That? Oh, that’s my pluck.” 

“Your what?” cried Lilian and her mother simultaneously. 

“ My pluck : it’s the charm that’s to give me courage next time 
I go on active service.” 

“What nonsense are you talking?” asked Lilian, her eyes 
adding, “‘as if you would need any more courage than you have 
of your own!” 

“Have I never told you the story, Lil? It’s a queer and 
rather interesting one. You know I went out to the war in South 
Africa last year as galloper to Sir Conyers Blough, and was with 
him when he helped to wipe out Cetewayo’s impi at Ulundi. 
After the battle I found a dying Zulu in a donga—sort of hole, 
you know—too far gone, poor beggar, even to try to go for me. 
I got him some water and made him as comfortable as I could, 
and he was pathetically grateful; but the only way he could 
express his gratitude was by giving me this ‘ courage charm,’ as 
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I understood him to call it, which he pulled out of one of the 
rings of buffalo-hide encircling his ankles.” 

“But this is an English letter,” objected Lilian, who found the 
handwriting unaccountably familiar. 

“Quite so. So far as I could make out—I wasn’t much ofa 
hand at their lingo—he had taken it from the bravest of the 
white soldiers who were killed at the great fight, by which I 
imagine he meant Isandula.” 

“Tsandula!” repeated Dulcie Marshall, looking up with an 
expression of keener interest than had been visible on her face 
that day. 

“TI expect so,” replied Bulteel. “The Zulu said that that 
white soldier fought so well that the paper must have been some 
charm which gave him courage. That was why he took it from 
the dead man’s hand; though it’s not hard for us to understand 
why the poor fellow liked to clasp it at the last.” 

Lilian read the first few lines and then said gently— 

“T don’t think we ought to read it ; it seems almost too sacred ; 
but it’s a striking instance of what war may cost us women,” and 
she looked at her betrothed with eyes swimming in tears. 

“Oh, there’s no harm in reading it,” rejoined the less scrupulous 
soldier, “the signature’s torn off and the beginning is ”—he 
checked himself sharply from interpreting the dark stain across 
the sheet, and resumed—“ and we can’t read the beginning. 
Would you like to look at it, Miss Marshall? There’s no harm 
in doing so, as we shall never learn by whom or to whom it was 
written.” 

As the girl’s eyes fell on the soiled and crumpled sheet, her 
lips parted and closed. Lilian Craddock marked the movement, 
and knew in a moment where she had seen that handwriting 
before. 

“Oh!” said Dulcie, simply, “but it was written to Mr. 
Halsgrove.” 

“You don’t mean to say you can read the name through the 
blood-stain?” eagerly exclaimed the soldier, without observing 
the gesture by which his betrothed would have silenced him. 

“No,” replied Dulcie, in an odd, choking voice, “but it was 
written to Mr. Halsgrove.” 

“That comes of being too clever, Miss Marshall,” said Bulteel, 
absorbed in admiration of his own acuteness; “ you knew there 
was a man named Halsgrove in the 24th, and detected some 
resemblance to his name in the writing. But that letter can’t 
be his.” 

“But I tell you it is,” she persisted. It seemed to have become 
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not only a privilege but a duty to proclaim that love which had 
been her lover’s comfort at the last. 

“You're wrong and I can prove it,” retorted Bulteel—* it can’t 
be addressed to Halsgrove, because Halsgrove wasn’t killed at 
Isandula.” 

“ What!” she rose to her feet, with no attempt to conceal her 
agitation. ‘ Did Mr. Halsgrove escape—is he alive?” 

“Certainly: at least, he was when I spoke to him yesterday 
morning.” 

Dulcie sat down again as if stunned. Then the first wild 
thrill of joy gave place to other emotions. If he was alive, why 
had he parted with her letter? why had he never answered it? 
Lilian, after a rapid consideration of all the facts known to her, 
whispered hurriedly to her betrothed : 

“ Hugo, go at once to Mr. Halsgrove and tell him that Miss 
Marshall is at your quarters.” 

“ But I hardly know him.” 

Lilian stamped her foot. “Is this a time to bother about 
introductions and etiquette? Go at once—or never speak to 
me again.” 

With a hasty “ Excuse me, Mrs Craddock,” the Captain dashed 
out of the room. Lilian went round to Dulcie’s chair and, 
kneeling beside it, put her arm very tenderly round her friend’s 
neck. Bulteel’s subaltern, vaguely conscious that something 
unusual was on foot, tactfully directed Mrs. Craddock’s gaze 
out of window. 

It seemed a long weary time, even to Lilian, before Bulteel 
returned from his errand: but when at length the door opened, 
it was Halsgrove who stood upon the threshold, changed, indeed, 
by his long illness, but not altered beyond Dulcie’s recognition. 
There was no need of words between those two. He made three 
strides across the room and took her in his arms: but, before her 
head sank on his breast, as to its uatural resting-place, Lilian 
saw that the look of misery which had transfigured it for the last 
eighteen months had vanished in that moment. 

Then Bulteel embraced Lilian from force of habit. 

Bulteel’s subaltern and Mrs, Craddock looked resolutely out 
of window. 


J. B. Hopes, 





























The Old Chorister. 


To the Cathedral to which his youth was dedicated, to the guardian 
and foster-nurse of his singing days, the old chorister returns at 
all times with a peculiar sense of home-coming. It matters 
little whether his lot was cast in shadowed cloisters and by peace- 
ful country-meadows, or in the hum and turmoil of a great city. 
Still the sense of home is there; still he looks back, wistfully, 
perhaps, and with some sense of a lost ideal, to the days of his 
boyish ministry and reckons them his noblest heritage. He 
recognises through all the after days an obligation, fancied or 
real, to keep alive in himself some image of that early innocence, 
typified as it was and made visible in the white vestments of his 
office. And as he comes back from time to time, and hears a 
later generation render the old music, and notes how it maintains 
the tradition of orderly and high achievement, he strengthens the 
fading outlines of the pattern within him, rekindles as it were the 
dying flame at the central hearth. 

And this attitude will be the more deeply grounded in one 
whose fathers before him have served the same apprenticeship to 
cathedral music. The tradition of a perfect art, rendered in the 
highest service, and linked with the associations of great architec- 
ture, is in his blood, has become almost a recognisable family 
trait. And he himself, as he goes about his business in life, will 
find his thoughts consciously clustering round the cathedral of 
his youth, and Gothic tower or classic dome the pivot of his 
character and habits, 

Religion, too, will come home more imperatively to one who 
has so intimately served it. He will have learned the overshadow- 
ing importance of an institution to which so much accumulated 
genius in art and labour in handiwork has been dedicated through 
the centuries. It must be something more than a frame of mind 
that could raise those climbing pillars and dizzy roofs, and make 
them shiver and resound with those tremendous harmonies. 
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Daily, between matins and evensong, he will have noted the 
endless labour that must have been spent on that wilderness 
of stone—the securing of buttress or pinnacle, the enshrinement 
of some pious memory in a radiant window. The very music 
which is his constant study, the vehicle at once of his art and of 
his worship, speaks to him of the constraining power which 
inspired those devout old masters—Greene and Purcell, Tallis and 
Palestrina, Those cumbrous, faded folios, that he loves and 
wonders at, monuments of the old organists (dust and ashes long ago 
down there in the crypt), surely some great purpose, some trans- 
cendent reality brought them into being, with their fugue and 
counterpoint and sombre harmony, which he, morning and evening, 
sends flying and echoing up among the dim and clustered arches. 

But it must not be supposed that all these influences consciously 
impress the chorister in his surplice days. As often as not these 
noble sights and beautiful sounds steal into his being and leave 
their mark there without his knowing it; and it is only when he 
has passed into the busy world and found it, by a sharp contrast, 
ugly and inharmonious, that he returns to look again on the 
cloistral life which he had left before he knew its value. Now he 
has left it behind for ever; he sees it in perspective: and when he 
compares it with the unrest and commonplace of the world outside, 
he knows it for a haven and a refuge, and sees how all the time it 
had been teaching him to love better and fairer things than the 
world can ever give him. 

This high aloofness is only the more marked when the roar of 
a great city beats and surges right up to the cathedral walls. 
From the heart of London St. Paul’s cuts out and isolates just 
such an oasis of calm. Straight from the business and traffic you 
pass into the cool, dim vistas and lofty silences. Yet even here 
the tide of London has surged, and invaded, and left behind, 
scattered on benches and in dark corners, some strays and 
wreckage, jetsam such as the ebbing sea leaves far up on the beach 
at high water-mark. From the rain and wind of winter, from the 
drought and intolerable blaze of July, they come in hither for 
refuge. 

With secular things pressing so near, there is no space, it would 
seem, for the true cloistral life; neither, perhaps, is the outward 
form of St. Paul’s the aptest to the purpose. And indeed, if a Gothic 
mould, and fretted cloisters, and sunny lawns and shadowy paths 
were essential to this life and temperament, it must be despaired 
of here. But they are not essential. One who has sung in this place, 
and fixed in his thoughts its ineradicable impress, can stand in 
Magdalen cloisters and watch the June sunset flaming on the 
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matchless tower, and yet feel less of envy than of kinship. Alike 
in those secluded and stately groves, and in these noisy purlieus 
of commerce, the one type survives and flourishes; and the 
chorister still moves in a world of his own. 

Yet certainly there is a difference. The country cathedral is 
steeped in an atmosphere of the past. Old dead prelates flit along 
its transepts. Lincoln and Winchester and Exeter dream in the 
sun over a long and splendid history, closed now for ever. The 
battles have all been fought, the councils have all been held, and 
kings no more now come to their own by the gate of the west. 
But London is for the present and the future; the fortune of 
nations is in her hands; and St. Paul’s too quickens and thrills 
to this imperial note. From the ends of the earth men look 
hither for London’s gonfalon ; and the pinnacled Cross flames over 
roof and river. And it is fitting, perhaps, that the Cathedral 
Church of London should be also for the present and the future. 
St. Paul’s, as we know it, has no past; an historic disaster severed 
it once and for all from media@val and Gothic traditions. In mere 
decades, it is still a little child among cathedrals. 

The chorister in the flesh, it is true, is strangely unmoved by 
these stirring considerations. His horizon is bounded by next 
Sunday’s anthem. Happy in the exercise of his gift, he is 
anxious only to maintain or, it may be, to enhance the height of 
reputation and achievement bequeathed him by his predecessors. 
Away from his music he sees no reason why he should not be as 
other boys; and he is. He makes the most of limited opportuni- 
ties to vent his athletic tendencies; and though in this, as in the 
more serious concern, the old choristers pretend to note a decadence, 
they have before now been soundly thrashed in the field by their 
degenerate successors. ‘To live in this intimate relation with a 
noble art and a noble ritual, and yet to sacrifice no part of the 
robuster human qualities, is an enviable lot; and the attitude of 
the old chorister to the new is one of undiluted envy. 

But though he may grieve over wasted chances, he has still a 
varied store of memories; and these after a fashion console him, 
To those whose business lies much with music it often happens 
that a particular melody, a setting of familiar words, connects 
itself in reminiscence with some accident of its rendering, some 
striking effect of sunlight or gloom, or some outstanding incident 
in their own history. And they come by degrees to value the 
phrase, the song, the anthem, less for its absolute excellence as 
music than for the memory which ever after accompanies it. As 
the old chorister listens once more to a certain anthem, he lives 
over again the glorious afternoon when last he sang in it, and sees 
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the sun-light cutting broad swathes, mote-laden, across the nave. 
And a mournful chant still recalls the thrill of some childish grief. 

But in one’s memories of St. Paul’s one finds, on the whole, a 
predominance of sunshine. Peculiarly distinct is the image of 
the hot, silent Sundays, when the streets kept sabbath and 
slumbered in the sun; seeming, indeed, all the quieter to those 
who knew them the week through. Many a hot afternoon have 
they raised the echoes in Cheapside and Holborn, and wondered 
at their emptiness. The river too, as viewed from the Embank- 
ment, seemed almost to hush and wait. No smoke went up from 
the tall chimneys lining, sentry-like, the further bank; no 
strepitant tug harried the dark barges huddling in long lines 
beneath them. 

But one likes best to think of St. Paul’s when the short winter 
days were closing in, and the mists began to gather in the dome at 
evensong. Only in the choir, and before the High Altar, there 
would be a blaze of light. One looked down across the chancel 
gates into a dim vista of shadow, and the vast interior seemed to 
stretch away into infinite gloom—whilst London, beyond the great 
west doors, was already lit up and cheerful, and through the chill 
of the November dusk the choristers hurried across to their warm 
schoolroom. 

F, H. Barney. 

































The Straying of Penelope. 


Carter I. 


REAxuy, tracing matters to their source, it was all the fault of 
the little calf. It is an unjust world: no one thought of 
punishing the little calf. Perhaps, too, the white sun-bonnet 
had something to do with it; but the white sun-bonnet was 
not punished either. 

Certainly it would be at once apparent that the very small grey 
figure, walking so demurely on such very slim black legs to the 
Rectory, could not be in fault. Even if the slim legs had not 
been proof enough of this, the great grave eyes in the depths of 
the sun-bonnet must have been. 

Moreover, the brown hair drawn tidily back from the wistful 
brow, the droop at the corners of the quiet little mouth—all went 
to prove that Penelope, left alone, would never have strayed from 
the path of duty, which in this case was the path that led to the 
Rectory, and Mrs, Crigby and lessons. 

A little blue butterfly flitted mischievously past the sun-bonnet, 
but Penelope kept steadily on her course. She was saying to 
herself with anxious solemnity: “ Jerswee-tooay-ilay-noosom- 
voosate-ilsong.” 

She had gone to sleep the night before saying it, and when she 
awoke in the morning she began at once. “ For,” she confided 
to the pillow, “I are very stupid.” She accepted the fact of her 
stupidity with the wistful resignation which was the key-note of 
her small existence. Mother and Mrs. Crigby said she was stupid, 
so of course she was. 

Penelope’s mother was a step-mother, and Mrs. Crigby at the 
Rectory taught Penelope. By these two Penelope’s life was 
bounded at present. She walked steadily, a small grey figure 
crowned with a big white sun-bonnet, along the sunny road that 
led to the Rectory and lessons. She walked in a subdued sort of 
way by force of habit: Penelope’s step-mother was possessed of 
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“ nerves” —a mysterious word significant to Penelope of scoldings 
and punishments and calls for “ Fielding.” So, obedient to the 
teaching of the few years of her existence, Penelope walked softly 
along that road straight to temptation. She was still saying her 
French verb over to herself in anxious fear lest she should forget. 
All unwitting of the bad little calf waiting behind the hedge in 
the next field she went innocently on. And just as she was 
passing the hedge a warm, soft, wet nose was pushed irresistibly 
into her hand. Penelope jumped, for the sun-bonnet hid the 
calf. Then she looked round. 

“Oh!” she gave an ecstatic gasp of utter love, “ you—dorable.” 

The little calf performed an absurd whisk of long legs, and fled 
into the field. Penelope could feel the soft warmth of his damp 
nose in her hand. She looked at him with shining eyes of deep 
longing. 

How was she to know that he was a bad little calf who had 
roamed away from his poor mother, and was just seeking for some 
one to lead into mischief ? 

He stood a few yards off and looked at her with alluring eyes. 
Penelope’s heart was beating fast. She clambered through the 
gap in the hedge, and drew softly near, trembling with eagerness 
to touch him. He let her get quite close, then flung up his heels 
and fled a few yards further still. Penelope followed with earnest 
purpose, 

This is where the white sun-bonnet’s responsibility came in. 
Penelope was sideways to the Rectory, and the sun-bonnet hid 
the smoke from the Rectory chimneys. Now if Penelope had seen 
the smoke she would have remembered Mrs. Crigby and lessons, 
Often, coming along the road, she had eyed that smoke; it was 
connected inseparably in her mind with the spare black figure 
of her austere teacher. But the sun-bonnet’s huge sides hid it 
from the eyes within, and Penelope pursued the calf possessed 
with but one thought—one desire—to touch him. Her staid legs 
grew riotous; they twinkled and stumbled in the eagerness of 
their pursuit. 

Her small mouth was tight closed in determined effort. 
Forgotten was the French verb, Forgotten were Mrs. Crigby 
and lessons. In the world just then there was nobody but the 
little calf and Penelope. Again and again her heart beat high 
with hope. Again and again the calf flung up his absurd legs and 
skipped off, just as the eager little hand, outstretched to the fullest 
straining point, was tingling with joy of the warmth that came 
from his thick, soft coat. 

Earnestly Penelope followed over three fields. In the third 
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the distracted lowing of a cow became discernible. With his legs 
at acute angles the calf stood still. Penelope drew near—nearer— 
eagerly she stretched out her hand. The calf gave a final high 
kick and raced awkwardly in the direction from whence the 
lowing came. 

The calf’s foolish mother, instead of scolding him as he deserved, 
hailed his frisky, unabashed approach with joy. Penelope, seeing 
him stop at his mother’s side, had a fresh glimmering of hope. 
She toiled eagerly on. 

But the mother chose to turn nasty. Perhaps she blamed 
Penelope for her son’s bad behaviour, some mothers being blind to 
the truth where their own children are concerned. Anyhow, she 
watched the approach of the grey-cottoned figure with a baleful 
glare. And when Penelope, renewed hope shining in her eyes, 
drew near, she put down her head, and came forward in such a 
threatening manner that even Penelope’s great longing gave 
place to fear, and her legs went scurrying and stumbling across 
the grass till they had landed their small owner safe in the next 
field. Then, as she pansed, frightened and breathless, a thin spiral 
of grey filmy smoke rose accusingly to the skies from the Rectory 
chimney—and Penelope saw it. She gave a gasp and stood 
staring, wide-eyed and petrified. Her world came tumbling in 
a threatening chaos about her ears. She saw Mrs. Crigby, tall 
and severe, seated behind the pile of books at the head of the 
dining-room table—waiting. She put up her hands to her eyes 
and tried to shut the vision out; but it would not go. Momen- 
tarily the long, lean face at the head of the table grew longer 
and leaner. Side by side with it Penelope saw another, a pale, 
peevish face whose light eyes pierced her through with their 
cold gleam. 

Penelope’s legs gave way and she sank down on to the grass, in 
overwhelming despair. The little calf never once glanced her 
way; he was so busy over his own concerns that he had forgotten 
all about her. Penelope realised his desertion with an acquiescent 
throb of misery. It was only in the order of things that she 
chould be left utterly alone in the world. She began to ery, 
subduedly, drearily, on and on. She knew that every minute she 
stayed there she was making matters worse, yet she stayed. She 
thought night must be getting very near; she shivered all over at 
the thought, but she dared not go home or to the Rectory. The 
shadows lengthened on the grass till they enveloped the little 
grey heap, and in their coolness Penelope experienced acuter 
misery. 

The cow had led her calf back to his proper place. 
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There was nothing to break the hushed solitude, save the 
mournful piping of a bullfinch flitting in and out of the hedge. 
Perhaps if Penelope had raised her head and seen him, with his 
cheerful scarlet breast, he would have brought a ray of alleviation 
to her tear-drenched misery. But the white sun-bonnet, all its 
stiff primness outraged, lay crushed upon the ground. Inside it, 
wet cheeks and tragic eyes were hidden by clutching little hands. 
Penelope was alone, and in the uttermost depths of despair. 


Cxapter II. 


Mzanwaite things had happened. The village fly had drawn up 
at the small grey house where Penelope’s step-mother had lived 
since the death of her second husband. The fly had been followed 
by a queue of interested urchins and urchinesses, for in Haywold 
the fly was a vehicle of grandeur and importance, seldom used and 
much admired. 

From its interior a tall girl had descended and disappeared 
into the grey house. Whereupon the immaculate Fielding, who 
cherished an incongruous affection for her mistress, had appeared 
to help the driver with the boxes and other travelling impedimenta. 
Lastly, the driver had emerged, smiling at a coin he held in the 
palm of his hand. He had mounted to his seat and driven away. 
The urchins and urchinesses had dispersed slowly. 

Inside the grey house the young lady, who was Mrs. Hardy’s 
sister, stood looking down on the sofa in the shaded, scented room, 
where Penelope’s step-mother lay assiduously smelling at a silver 
vinaigrette. 

“Sorry I startled you,” the girl was saying in a pleasant, brisk 
sort of voice, “it’s over two years since I’ve seen you.” 

“Yes, I am so easily startled now,” the voice came in sharp 
contrast to that other; it was thin and slow and decidedly 
peevish. 

“ Worse ?” asked the girl. 

“Oh, yes,” with what sounded strangely like enjoyment, “ oh, 
much worse, Helen! My nerves——” 

“Shall I go? Do you want to be alone?” 

“ How unkind you are. When I get so little company——” 

“Qh, all right. How’s the baby?” 

“Penelope? Nothing’s ever wrong with her.” 

“Where is she?” 

“At the Rectory, I suppose. She racks my poor nerves with 
her noise. So I send her to the Rectory all the morning and 
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afternoon. Mrs. Crigby is glad to earn a little money. The 
Rector spends everything on musty books full of microbes.” 

Helen was pulling off her gloves. 

“What does she do there?” she asked. 

“Who? Penelope? Lessons, of course.” 

“Poor mite!” 

“ How absurd you are, Helen,” the light greenish eyes on the 
sofa looked with a cold sort of fire upon her. Helen remembered 
with a whimsical smile her terror at that look when she was 
much younger. She wondered suddenly if Penelope were affected 
by it. 

There was a pause. Helen’s thoughts wandered; their 
wandering brought a softness to her eyes. 

“You know I’m engaged ?” she said. 

“Yes; to Sir Ralph Bennington,” the name rolled lingeringly 
from her tongue, “it is a very good marriage for you, Helen.” 

Helen frowned. She rose and walked to the window. 

“‘ When is it to be? ” asked her sister. 

“T don’t know. I haven’t decided yet.” 

“Tt ought to be soon; I see nothing to prevent it, and much to 
render it advisable. You are homeless now that Mrs. Willoughby 
has her cousin to travel with her.” 

A curious look shone in Helen’s grey eyes for a moment. 

“TI can get another post as companion,” she said quietly. 

“But how ridiculous it would be. And I cannot offer you a 
home here, Helen. If you will stay a few weeks I shall be pleased. 
But I am so poor; my bad health is so expensive——” 

Helen’s eyes swept the crowded room; the vases of flowers; the 
scent bottles ; the fans ; the screens and cushions and yellow-backed 
novels. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Does Sir Ralph hold back ?” asked her sister. 

A gleam of mirth lit the frank face over by the window. 

“No; he wants me to marry him now—at once,” 

“Then why——” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Helen shrugged her shoulders slightly, 
her short upper lip curled wilfully, “I won’t be hurried,” she 
said ; “he’s too masterful.” 

Upon the peevish remonstrances of Mrs. Hardy broke the 
immaculate Fielding. 

“Please, ma'am, it’s after five and Miss Penelope has not 
returned. She didn’t come home to dinner neither.” 

Fielding spoke in hushed tones that reminded Helen irresistibly 
of a death chamber, 
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“Really, Fielding, I do not see why I should be troubled. She 
is at the Rectory ——” 

“Does Miss Penelope always return to dinner?” broke in 
Helen’s voice. 

“Yes, miss——’ 

“Then why wasn’t your mistress told that she had not returned 
to-day?” 

“T didn’t want to trouble her, miss. I never vex her with 
little things; and I knew Miss Penelope would be quite safe at 
the Rectory.” 

There was a hint of defiance in Fielding’s hushed tones. 

“She is quite right,” murmured her mistress feebly, “my 
nerves will not stand is 

A thought had struck Helen. 

“ Does she return alone ?” she said. 

“TI do wish you would not speak so abruptly, Helen. Fielding, 
my lavender salts.” 

Fielding handed the bottle to her mistress and answered Helen. 

“T can’t be spared to take and fetch her, miss, nor cook 
neither.” 

“She is perfectly safe,’ moaned Mrs. Hardy, “all this is so 
upsetting P 

“Someone must go to the Rectory at once,” said Helen. 

“Fielding must not go,” the peevish voice grew energetic, “ it 
is nearly time for my egg in milk, andIam hot. You must fan 
me, Fielding.” 

“Yes, ma’am. And cook can’t go yet, because she’s just cutting 


the bread for your buttered toast, and you don’t fancy anyone 
else’s toast ——” 


Helen walked to the door. 

“T will go,” she said, and went. 

When she returned Fielding met her in the hall. “Oh, miss, 
you musin’t go to the boodoor, mistress is terribly upset-——” 

“Hasn’t Miss Penelope been heard of yet? She hasn’t been 
to——” 

“Oh, yes, miss. Mr. Parker, the farmer, brought her back 


soon after you'd started. And mistress is that upset over her 
naughtiness——” 


“What has she been doing ? ” 
“ Hiding and playing truant, and didn’t want to come home, 
and mistress——” 
“ Where is she now?” 
“She's locked into the box-room, miss, for a punishment.” 
A vast pity for the small prisoner swept over Helen’s soul. 
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She looked round the darkening hall, and through her mind 
flashed those words of Charles Lamb anent his childhood: “I was 
dreadfully alive to nervous terrors. The night time, solitude, 
and the dark were my hell.” 

She turned to Fielding. “Give me the key, please.” 

“ Mistress said——” 

Helen turned to the boudoir. 

“T will ask your mistress——” 

“No, no, miss! She’s quieted down now,” Fielding held out 
the key in an agitated hand. 

Helen took it and swept up the stairs. 

She knew she might be disquieting herself vainly, but the mere 
idea of a child’s suffering terror hurt her. She had been a nervous 
child herself. 

When she opened the door of the box-room silence and dim 
shadows greeted her. She peered round the room, which was 
filled with boxes and trunks and rubbish. She recognised with 
a thrill the ghostly possibilities of the place to a nervous prisoner. 

“ Penelope,” her charming voice ran out clear and comforting. 

Over in a corner she descried a bundle that looked despairingly 
human. She made her way swiftly to the corner and bent over 
the bundle. 

“Darling.” She touched the little figure, and a scream of 
terror echoed amongst the empty boxes. 

Helen saw that Penelope was lying huddled up, face hidden 
against the floor, and both ears covered tight with agonised 
hands. Quickly, and with a firm touch, Helen pulled the hands 
away. 

She felt a long shiver pass through the little body, but no 
more screams rang out. ‘Penelope, Iam Aunt Helen. Darling, 
don’t you remember me?” She held her close to her warm heart, 
“ Aunt Helen, dear.” 

Slowly the figure in her arms relaxed. In a trembling whisper 
Penelope muttered, “ They will get you too—you too——” 

“We'll come downstairs now,” Helen said cheerfully. 

A pair of arms clung round her neck with stifling fervour. 

“Will you lock the door?” Penelope whispered, “there are 
such a lot of them—oh, do lock the door!” 

“Yes, dear,” answered Helen soothingly, “but it’s only bad 
dreams, sweetheart.” 

She turned the key with reassuring creaks in the lock, and 
they went downstairs. Helen’s grey eyes were blazing. 

“Did you have your tea, darling ?” she asked briskly, as they 
entered the dining-room, 
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“There was the one with the light green eyes,” whispered 
Penelope, “and he was ever so long, and he crept along round 
the boxes——” 

“Penelope,” Helen’s voice was very firm, “he was a bad dream, 
they were all bad dreams; none of them were real. You must 
not talk about them. I shall be vexed with you if you do.” 

Penelope's arms tightened. “Oh, no! Oh, no!” 

“Very well. Now tell me did you have a good tea?” 

Penelope shook her head. 

“ Why not?” 

“ I—I was too bad to have tea.” 

“What did you have for dinner ?” 

The arms clung. “I was—on the grass.” 

“Do you mean that you have had no dinner?” 

“Yes,” 

For a moment Helen’s lips shut in a straight line. Then she 
said gently, “ Will you stay here a minute, dear? I want to get 
you something nice and hot to eat.” 

Penelope’s short life bad been one of obedience. She struggled 
valiantly and loosened her arms. When Helen saw the small 
white face for the first time in the light, her upper lip quivered, 
and she caught Penelope to her again. 

Penelope’s courage gave way; her arms clung round Helen’s 
neck. ‘“ Please—oh, please,” she whispered, “I don’t want any- 
thing to eat—ever.” 

“ We will ring for cook,” said Helen tenderly. 

When cook came she quailed under the grey eyes and made 
voluble excuses. Helen cut her short. 

“ Where is her dinner?” 

“Cook did so ’ate waste, and that Fielding ’ad such a big 
appetite you wouldn’t believe, and nat’rally they thought when 
Miss Peniloppy didn’t come ’ome as ’ow she were dining at the 
Rectory.” 

“You mean you have eaten it. What have you in the house?” 

It appeared that there was mistress’s beef tea for that night 
and for to-morrow. 

“ Make half of it hot at once for Miss Penelope.” 

Cook looked scared at that. She began a feeble remonstrance, 
but “I will take all blame,” said Helen; and cook bustled away 
in a sudden hurry of sympathy for Penelope now that all responsi- 
bility was removed from her shoulders. 

Helen sat down with Penelope on her knee, and kissed the soft 
little neck and cheeks and hair. Helen was rarely demonstrative, 
but there was an ache in her heart for her small niece. 
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Penelope said politely, “Thank you, Aunt Helen,” and looked 
up at her with heavy, dazed eyes. 

“Don’t, child!” Helen’s voice was sharp. 

Penelope of course misunderstood. ‘“ I—am sorry,” she said. 

It was a formula she was continually called upon to use without 
understanding why. 

Helen’s brows contracted. She kissed her gently, and began 
to talk to her pleasantly on cheerful subjects. She doubted if 
Penelope followed what she said, but she achieved her object of 
making the atmosphere less electric and charged with invisible 
horrors. 

When cook brought in the tray she set it down on the table 
with a beaming air of self-approval. ‘There, dearie, all strong 
and ’ot, and two pieces of toast with it!” 

“Thank you, cook,” Penelope said politely, but she did not 
want the food. However, she took it obediently, and when she had 
begun, liked it. When it was finished Helen put her arms round 
her close and warm. “ Now tell me all about it, dear,” she said. 

And Penelope, her usual staid self-restraint swept away in a 
mighty whirlwind of emotions, poured it all out ina torrent of 
sob-broken words. It was a queer jumble of pathos and humour, 
of tragedy and comedy, but to Penelope it was all tragedy. It 
was not only of that day she told; unknowingly she told of 
other days too. With the utter abandon of a sensitive nature 
meeting with an unexpected wealth of sudden love and sympathy, 
she poured out all without reservation. Many expressions shone 
in Helen’s eyes as she listened. The little calf brought a pitiful 
smile to them, and they were often filled with sorrow; but there 
was anger too, deep anger, and scorn and disgust and wonder. 

But when the breathless, broken voice ceased there was only 
love. Penelope lay exhausted in her arms, and a feeling of 
restful happiness stole over her. “Aunt Helen,” she said 
earnestly, “you are heaps comfortabler than a bed.” 

Two minutes later Helen laid the small sleeping figure down 
on the sofa, covered it with a rug, and sought her sister. 

Five minutes later still a bell was pealing wildly from the 
boudoir, and Mrs. Hardy was calling feebly for Fielding and sal 
volatile. Helen, her head held high, her face pale, passed Fielding 
on the threshold. 

A good deal can he said in five minutes. 

She went back to the dining-room. Penelope had vanished 
under the rug. 

“ Penelope! ” 
At her voice the scared face and roughened hair emerged 
VOL, OXXVI. 2K 
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Penelope flushed, “I—I thought just a minute I was in the box- 
room ”—her eyes looked up appealingly into Helen’s face. 

“Never again, dear,” Helen said firmly, “I am going to take 
you away with me——” 

She was interrupted by a sudden surprising disappearance of 
the sedateness she had thought part and parcel of her small niece. 
Penelope flung herself upon her with a choking cry, “ With you— 
with you ?” 

“Yes, dear, for always,” said Helen gently. 

“To—to live? Penelope’s voice was beyond her control, it 
shrilled out in quavering excitement. But habit was strong; 
she looked round anxiously, ‘“I—didn’t mean to make such a 
noise,” she said apologetically. 

“When you are with me, Penelope, you shall make as much 
noise as you like,” said Helen recklessly. 

Helen never did things by halves. It was one of her attributes 
that Sir Ralph Bennington dearly loved. 

Penelope gasped. Then her arms squeezed Helen’s throat 
spasmodically. “I—I’ll sweep your room,” she burst out, the 
eagerness of her longing to give something in return almost 
choking her voice. “Tl dig up the weeds! T’ll do your dresses 
what do up at the back! Tll—I’ll——” her imagination failed 
her, she halted. 

Helen kissed her. “You'll just play and play and play!” she 
said. 

“ Oh ! ” 

Penelope had an imagination. The wonders which the idea of 
unlimited play and noise called up held her silent for awhile. 

Helen went to a side table and found note paper and ink. 

“P’raps,” said Penelope nervously, “ p’raps you don’t know I 
are very stupid; ” a scarlet flush crept over her small face. 

“No,” said Helen, “I don’t believe it. Never mind if you are.” 

Penelope drew a big breath. Almost as she drew it she was 
overcome with sleep. 

Then Helen hurried to the kitchen. “ When does the last post 
go?” she asked. 

“ Seven twenty, Miss, from the orfice.” 

Helen glanced at the clock on the mantelpiece. Five minutes 
past seven. She ran back to the dining-room and dashed off a note. 


“No time to write. Can you come down to talk things over? I have 
a condition I want to tell you of. . . . I’m afraid you'll hate it. If, when 
I have explained all about it to you, you agree to it I will marry you at 
once.— Yours, 
“ HELEN.” 
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She addressed it, and then putting on her hat as she went, took 
it to the post-office herself. She caught the last post with a 
minute and a half to spare. 

That night Penelope slept in a warm bed close beside Helen. 

And the little calf who had been the cause of it all slept in a 
warm barn close beside his mother. Perhaps, after all, he ought 
not to have been punished. For if he had not enticed Penelope 
from the path of duty—but then we are told that we must not do 
evil that good may come. Maybe, though, the laws are different 
in calf-land. Anyhow the little calf was not punished, so let it 
rest at that. 

The next morning Haywold was electrified by the arrival of a 
telegram from London. Helen received it at half-past ten o’clock. 
The time when it was handed in at the London post-office was 
eight forty-five. Sir Ralph Bennington had received Helen’s 
letter at half-past eight precisely. 

Helen did not often do foolish things, but when she read that 
telegram she bowed her head and rested her lips for a moment 
upon the signature written some ten minutes previously with 
great care by the dapper young man in the Haywold post-office. 

The telegram ran thus :— 


To Miss Graham, The Laurels, Haywold. 


“Tagree. Am catching 9.2 from Paddington. Due at Haywold 11.5. 
— RALPH.” 


ManrGaret WEStTRUP, 
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Che Romance of the Motor-Car. 


Txat appeal to the imagination which we call romance lingers in 
quiet villages, by rivers, by the sea, on sleepy highways. We 
find it wherever man has met nature. 

A white-sailed fishing-boat on the horizon’s verge, a windmill, 
a lazy waggon, a weed-grown water-wheel, such incidents of the 
landscape focus the human interest, reflect the poetry of nature. 
If we try to analyse the charm of such things, apart from the 
virtue of age or esthetic value, we find that much of the magic 
is found in the trace they bear of man’s slow struggle with earth 
and water, his long endeavour to turn toil to account. Rude and 
rough inventions of a simpler age, they carry a hint of the pathos 
of that old close relationship with nature. Sailing-boat or mill, 
wayside barn or bridge, give that touch of sentiment to scenes 
that without them would be barren of interest. The artist finds 
a study in the water-wheel, the poet weaves a fantasy in the wake 
of the white-sailed boat; the rude and ineffective machinery of 
primitive toil and travel has an essential poetry. 

But in its modern sense, the very word machinery suggests a 
harsh and horrid clang. The lineal descendant of the picturesque 
water-mill is a gyrating factory, and no poet sings the romance 
of a P. & O. steamer. 

We have come to regard machinery, both of industry and 
locomotion, as representative of a life lived far from the sweetness 
and simplicity of the earth, a life inherently opposed in its very 
nature to poetry. We always find that it is the old, the simple, 
the time-worn, the weather-stained, that shows the redeeming 
touch, and we fancy that romance is to be found only in relics of 
the past. 

Is utility, then, a murderer of charm? Has our work and our 
travel become a thing of mere necessity and lost the joy of 
beauty? In so far as our inventions are more perfect, in so far 
as our adjustments are elaborate and effective must life become 
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hideous, noisy, prosaic? Or, after all, is there some blindness on 
our part, is it a clinging to a conventional standard of sentiment 
that prevents our recognising a great romance of the new? 

A sad romance, with a touch of irony about it. Lost in a maze 
of the wheels of great factories, deafened by the monotonous 
turning of wheels that means daily work and daily bread, 
thousands are carried into a whirl of life far from the direct 
intercourse with nature, which, in the past, made a poetry of 
labour. But there are compensations for the loss inevitable in 
the age of mechanics, the wheels which have carried men away 
from nature are able to carry them back. Even now the easy 
locomotion that has helped to concentrate may help to disperse, 
or at least, while it concentrates labour, it may return to the 
labourer his lost heritage of the earth. 

And s0, incongruous as it may seem, machinery itself, the very 
instruments of locomotion, generally considered so unlovely, are 
bound to gather sentiment, for they are links between man and 
nature. 

There are those who see only desolation and destruction in the 
modern developments of locomotion. To them the railroad is a 
black and devastating line of doom. Even the bicycle is a dual 
demon, threatening desecration to woodland altars; but their 
deepest execration is reserved for the latest comer, the motor-car. 

The motor-car, so reprehensibly new, so aggressively mechanical, 
noisy, overpowering, insolent in its success, is the symbol of all 
that is essentially prosaic—bare speed, blind force, barren 
mechanism! ‘The vials of wrath that Ruskin emptied on the 
railways were less overwhelming than those hurled at the motor- 
car. But none the less, the romance of the new is alive in it. 

The prophet Ezekiel saw something of this great romance and 
mystery when, in a weird vision, there appeared to him a galaxy 
of wheels within wheels, with figures and faces, lamps and fire 
and lightning, forms of men and beasts, and the “ living creature,” 
the spirit immanent, fixed, running and returning with the wheels, 
rising and descending—a dim presage of the forms by which in 
these latter days we bend the forces of nature to our will. 

“The wheels move as the spirit moves.” This is the keynote 
of the rhythmic music of the motor. Here is a possibility of 
freedom, of force, of power, that will mark its after history. 
Here is the rush of life! 

The beauty of some particular part of the country, the hills, 
the lakes, grows into the man who lives in his own place and 
loves it. Perhaps the very depths of poetry are reached in this 
way, but our more typically modern romance is born of passing 
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through, of leaving behind, of looking forward. If there is a loss 
in this method of snatching sweetness, there is also a joy dreamed 
of by those who have not wings. 

Our poetry is the poetry of motion, the rush of delight that we 
associate with the swift strong flying of birds. We long to see 
the meeting of near and far, to master space, to re-measure time. 
We want not one life but glimpses of a thousand, not one picture 
but a shifting kaleidoscope, glowing with colour, full of gleams 
and flashes. 

“The wheels move as the spirit moves.” 

If we tire of a road that leads through a country of flowery 
fields and orchards, nestling villages and foliaged farms, if some- 
thing stronger and wilder calls us, and the spirit whispers 
“North,” the wheels move, and we flash on till evening finds the 
North. Strong air freshens our faces, we find a wind-swept hill- 
side, a steep red road, the scent of pines, perchance a stormy 
sunset, a lonely tree, a solitary star, a solitary inn for our 
night’s rest. 

Next day we shall find ourselves perhaps in the street of 
a busy manufacturing town, and anon we shape our course, and 
traverse low flat country near the sea. The night and the day 
are ours. <A night run lingers in the memory. First gliding 
between woods lit by a lunar gleam, wet twisted stems of 
dripping trees, strange shadows, dim glooms; then the silence 
of the late high road running through a level country, straight 
telegraph posts on either side, the road ever before us, white and 
melancholy, while to the lonely foot passenger our looming lights, 
our increasing music, our swift passing accentuates the lone- 
liness; we are gone so soon. 

Then there is the busy start at morning, the stir and bustle 
of a little town, the quaint chaffering of the market, and after- 
wards the steady run through the day, unswerving, unresting; 
for the spirit moves us to answer the spirit’s call of a friend, and 
a distant town is our goal, so our swift car gathers to itself 
history. 

There is no time to keep. If we will the post for us is not, 
and messages may creep along those everlasting wires by the 
road side but they cannot reach us or recall us—we are free. 

The motor belongs first to the townsman, and to him the soul 
of its romance is the return to the country, which if it never was 
his home individually, yet belongs to him as it belongs to all. 

If work has lost its primal joy and become a weary round 
of business or a too strenuous effort of thought, in this modern 
life there is still a way of escape. The simple round of work and 
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joy can never be regained, but there are compensations. The 
strength and swiftness of the car has brought us back to the 
earth, enabled us to drink the air, to take draughts of beauty, 
to fill eyes and hearts with sweet sights and gentle sounds. 

The country labourer walks home through the fields, and the 
fields render him their gratitude in their golden smiling, and we 
too, so long absent, we who have not tilled or sown or ploughed, 
have done our share of the world’s work and come for our rest 
to the consolation of sun and wind, and we see the smile of the 
fields.) We cannot stay; but there is rest in motion for the 
restless soul, there is soothing in the rhythm of the motor, our 
perpetual accompaniment. We cannot stay because we are 
possessed by the spirit of the new. 

Romance has looked out from the motor and we know that she 
is there, in possibilities, in mystery, in swift flights, in music of 
motion, in the autocratic will that shapes destiny. We have 
known this in a rush through the night, in gleams from the west, 
in the fantasy of dawn, even in the open day, but romance though 
loved is never caught and clasped till she is old; she is worshipped 
for what she was, never for what she is. Ah well! was there not 
some old legend told in the old old future, of a boy and girl who 
found the relics of a motor-car in the sand near London ? 


W. Date. 
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“Seven o'clock,” murmured Philippa, “and it feels like a 
birthday.” 

With a sudden recollection of the childish “making pretend ” 
of years ago, she ignored the early tea which stood at her bedside, 
and shut her eyes again to woo the slumber from which Jane had 
roused her. It would bea foolish thing surely to wake up with 
a rush, and so lose the very slow and deliberate awakening which 
had so often been the prelude to happy days. One lay on one’s 
back with one’s hands folded so, she remembered, for tired out 
with play one often dropped to sleep in the midst of the evening 
hymn, and no ill dreams ever came to unlock them. Next, one 
pretended not to recollect all at once that this was to be a day of 
days, and only dared remember one’s happiness by slow degrees, 
and by very circuitous routes. 

Yes, she had been right in recognising at once this new strange 
something in the air which at one time had meant “birthday,” 
for was it not to-day—this very morning—which would see the 
birth of the highest blessedness with which God can fill a woman’s 
life? Ken had whispered to her last night, when she and Lady 
Rose were going upstairs, that he wanted her to devote the whole 
morning to him. 

“T have something to say, to ask you, I mean. I—oh, I wish 
the night were gone! God bless you, dear.” 

The stammering, the fervent benediction, the half-slurred 
“dear” with which he gripped her hands, it did not seem like the 
old Ken whom she knew so well, and yet this new-found Ken who 
had stepped into his place was twenty times more dear. She 
kissed the hand he had touched. Perhaps Lady Rose would go 
away soon after breakfast—or perhaps without even waiting to 
learn her arrangements Ken would suggest a walk, or that they 
should go together to inquire after the little sick foal. And then 
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he would drop all pretence, and having her to himself—Philippa 
opened her eyes, but not even the pictures seemed to be listening 
—he would speak to her. She even knew exactly what he would 
say, for long ago in Coleherne Road, on one of those Sunday 
evenings when they read Tennyson, he had told her of a con- 
fidence his mother had made him as she lay dying. 

“Tt was in the time of daffodils,’ he had said, “and father 
stood with her knee-deep amongst them, and held both her hands. 
‘Louie, will you be my wife?’ he said, and mother told me all the 
daffodils rang their bells as she answered him. I don’t remember 
my father, but I like to know that he spoke in such a straight 
manly way, instead of all the nonsense novelists give us, If ever 
I propose to a girl I shall put it exactly like that.” 

It was then that Tennyson slid to the floor, and that Philippa 
hastened to answer an imaginary cry from an impatient aunt below. 

Should she wear her grey gown that morning, or her blue? 
Ken had once thought that grey suited her better than anything 
else; but then the other was more fresh. Perhaps, on the whole, 
it would be wiser to get up at once so as to have time to try them 
on by turns and see. 

Strange how spring-like a December day could be! How 
briskly the birds flew by the window; and with what evident 
enjoyment of life did the firs stretch their prim foliage in the 
garden beneath. 

“We will mark this day, Ken and I, year by year, by the 
helping of some one else’s love-story, a love-story which lags 
either from want of courage, or from want of means. I wish all 
the world were as happy as I, and were quite as sure of the 
future.” 

Her prayers were longer than usual, but held fewer words. 
Christ be thanked for him! Christ make me worthier of him! 
It is a well-worn prayer, but through its utterance a woman steps 
into Paradise before her death. 

In answer to a message from Lady Rose, Philippa went to her 
on her way downstairs. 

“T have a lazy fit,” said her ladyship, “and I shall have break- 
fast up here in blissful solitude. Will you look after Ken and 
Henry for me, and remind them that the Stormonts come this 
afternoon, and that they promised to be in?” She yawned. 
“ How delightfully fresh and gay you look, Philippa! But why 
the ruinous extravagance of the new gown?” 

“T can’t give a reminder to Mr. Marchant, for he has gone out 
already. Don’t you remember, it is one of Smith’s days? He 
said so last night.” 
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“Did he? Ah well, it does not matter. No, thanks, you need 
not rush up with my letters the moment they come. What are 
the average chances, do you suppose, against any of my letters 
containing one single item of interest? Oh, and by-the-bye, 
Philippa, do you happen to have any idea of what became of that 
copy of Byron which used to be in the morning-room? Henry 
was asking me yesterday. He said there was some quotation 
worrying him because he could not get it precisely, and he wanted 
to verify it.” 

“T don’t,” said Philippa, “ but I'll look.” 

She bent to kiss Lady Rose, for the poor little reason that 
there is a certain loneliness in happiness sometimes when one 
has no mother to understand without being told, and then she 
coloured hotly and wished she had not. For much demonstration 
was not possible where Lady Rose was concerned, and they had 
not kissed since that memorable night when Philippa had first 
resolved to leave her, and then had promised to stay. She wished 
rhe had not conjured up so ugly a memory. 

Ken and little Jerry were already in the breakfast-room, and as 
she apologised for Lady Rose’s absence, Philippa was distressed to 
find how ill Ken looked. His usually ruddy face bore an odd 
pallor which accentuated little lines round the mouth that she 
had not noticed before ; and although in answer to her inquiries 
he assured her he was as fit as a fiddle, his voice sounded strained 
and unnatural. 

“Have you had bad news?” asked Philippa, and after nega- 
tiving the notion, he contradicted himself, and said he feared he 
should have to go up to town by the eleven-thirty. The lawyers 
wanted him about the sale of the Derbyshire house. 

“But we must have our talk first,’ he added. “ You have 
promised me that, you remember, Miss Carne.” 

Tt was a relief when Jerry, his bowl of porridge demolished, 
struck cheerily into the conversation. 

“My Jeremiah has had a baby donkey,” he announced, “and I 
have seen it this morning. I shouldn’t like Jeremiah for a 
mother of mine, for he always kicks so, but the baby seems a jolly 
little fellow. When do you think he will be up to my weight, 
Ken? I want to make a hunter of him.” 

Ken discussed the question with much deliberation, and indeed 
it seemed to Philippa as if he clung to it long after Jerry was 
satisfied. What could it be that had so palpably upset him? 
Was it nervousness at their coming talk? Ah! if he only knew! 
She lifted her happy eyes. 

“ Jerry,” she said impulsively, “if you like I'll make you a set 
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of Spanish harness out of American leather. I'll get it done by 
the time the donkey is strong enough to bear you, and then we 
will play at circuses in the lower field.” 

Jerry’s eyes danced. 

“All in red an’ with woolly bobbles on his head like a 
tornado?” 

“Some people call it toreador. Yes, exactly like that. Would 
you like it?” 

“T had better go an’ tell mother.” Jerry slipped from his 
chair, and struggled wildly to extricate himself from the volu- 
minous folds of the breakfast blouse, the wearing of which was 
the heaviest cross of his young life. ‘Have it ready by Tuesday, 
won’t you? It is sure to be big enough by Tuesday, ’cause he is 
bigger than Badger already,” he shouted to her in muffled tones, 
and presently emerged with roughened hair and a beaming face. 
“T’d best go and tell mother,” he repeated, and whistled shrilly as 
he ran away with his terrier at his heels. 

Bereft of his unconscious protection, much of the nervousness 
which she was imputing to Ken communicated itself to Philippa. 
Would he have any more coffee? No, thanks, he would not. 
The second post was not in yet, so there was no daily paper; she 
was sorry. Ken expressed ceremonious thanks, but pointed out 
that he could read the papers on his journey up. She was sorry 
also about the Derbyshire house, and hoped that this unlooked- 
for recall to town was not the forerunner of worry. For the third 
time Ken thanked her. Neither the sale nor his return was really 
material; they were matters of no moment. 

“Oh!” said Philippa, involuntarily, She was mystified, and a 
little hurt. 

“T—TI think I will go and look for a book Mr. Marchant has 
mislaid,” she said presently. She spoke with a newborn timidity 
that perplexed herself, “I think itis in the drawing-room. Will 
you speak to Newton about having the dog-cart ready in time? 
I have rung. Perhaps you would speak about your packing as 
well?” 

“The drawing-room? Then do you mind waiting there? I 
shall not be three minutes after you. I have packed. I can’t 
get used to being waited on. Old habits, you know.” 

He smiled as she passed him, but Philippa had no smile to give 
him. After all the December day was raw and bleak, and the 
spring-like feeling had died out from the air. 

Arrived in the drawing-room she began looking for Byron in a 
desultory way, and then forgot, and stood quietly waiting by the 
glowing fire, Was this the sense of power in which she had heard 
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other women glory, this painful knowledge that it was through 
her that Ken was suffering? And why go to town, to-day of all 
days, on an errand which he had confessed was of no importance? 
She was still pondering when Ken came quickly into the room, 
and shut the door carefully behind him. 

“Newton undertakes to get me off all right, and Lady Rose 
sends me a message that she will be down in half an hour’s time 
to wish me good-bye. It seems a pity I should disturb her.” 

He spoke absently, standing at one end of the tiger skin, as 
she stood motionless at the other. 

Philippa made no comment. There was nothing to say. 

Ken had lodged his elbow upon the mantelshelf, and his hand 
was shielding his eyes. 

“Tt is very good of you to let me speak to you,” he said at last, 





and there halted. 

He had arrived at the moment on the possibility of which 
Marchant had calculated when he had so obligingly laid his 
morning at Smith’s disposal. Any fool, according to Marchant, 
could control the destinies of a greater fool, so long as he took 
sufficient trouble, and so long as he personally stayed upon the 
scene to see that no hitch occurred. But it required a master- 
mind to arrange matters so that the puller of the strings could 
lead his puppet to believe he was being left entirely to the 
exercise of his own free will, whereas in reality only such courses 
were allowed to present themselves as would conduce to the 
same end. In the present instance, he had assured himself, it 
was extremely improbable that Lewis Kennedy would speak to 
Philippa of what had transpired in the library the night before. 
It was practically an impossible position for a man to adopt in 
cold blood, and especially when he had had several hours in which 
to review its full awkwardness and pain. If, on the other hand, 
he managed to find some way of speaking to her, such 2 woman 
as Philippa would never forgive the insult, nor the magnificently 
loyal and idiotically fatal blunder. 

“Yes, whatever he does, he is bound to play into my hands,” ; 
was the conclusion that Marchant had reached ; and since it was 
obviously impossible to explain his own cleverness to anyone, it 
is not unnatural that his self-congratulations were deep and 
sincere. “I fancy she will pay for it,” he thought complacently, 
and fingered the lip which Philippa’s ring had cut. 

When Ken spoke at last, he had been at such infinite pains to 
choose his words that they were stilted and unnatural. It was 
good of her to let him speak to her, he reiterated, and he was 
especially anxious to avail himself of the opportunity. He could 
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not remember ever to have heard her views on the subject, but he 
believed she would agree with him when he said that he felt that 
they had been friends for so many years, that each had the right 
to claim from the other the most perfect frankness. 

Here he paused, and Philippa assented briefly. She had been 
so strung up before, that the solemnity of his manner was having 
the effect of completely unnerving her. Her shortened breathing 
struck painfully on Ken’s ear. 

He realised that he might be mistaken in this idea, and 
although he was absolutely ready to answer her upon any point 
about which she chose to question him, he realised also that on 
his side he had no right to hope for any explanation or comment 
from her, except what she might be disposed, unsolicited, to 
give. 

Having ground out these sentences with his eyes fixed on 
the glowing coals, and with the upper part of his face still 
shielded, Ken suddenly shifted his position, and looked full 
at her. 

“T had a talk with Marchant last night,” he said slowly. “I 
know now why you do not like him.” 

“You know now ?” Philippa echoed faintly. 

As he spoke, it flashed upon her that she ought to have told 
her old friend of the reason for her professed dislike of Marchant, 
when first they had touched upon it. Womanly reticence and 
loyalty to Lady Rose had forbidden it at the time; but instinct 
now came to her aid, and told her that her silence had been a 
mistake. She looked up to meet Ken’s eyes, and knew herself 
to be alternately flushing and turning pale. : 

“You know now?” she said again, and waited. 

Ken felt the same odd beating at his temples which he had 
experienced the night before. There had not been the slightest 
loop-hole of escape, that he knew, and he had laid his plans in 
accordance. But still, until he had heard her utter her own 
condemnation in that low, frightened voice, until she herself had 
proved her comprehension of his meaning by her instant accept- 
ance of it, he did not know how strongly hope had fought against 
conviction. His hand took a momentary grip of his temples, and 
then he looked full at her again. 

“T had hoped—there is no fencing possible between us, for 
you know I had hoped it—to ask you to-day to be my wife. 
Then I had this talk with Harry Marchant. He did not know 
I... 1 cared, or else ho would never have spoken tome. He 
. . « he told me of your going down to the library, and of your 
being there with him.” 
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The words crept falteringly across the short space between 
them, and the whip-lash of his tone, far more than the words, 
into which she read her own meaning, made the girl recoil. 

Before she could speak, he had crossed to her, and his hand 
was on her shoulder. 

“Philippa, tell me it is a lie. I would believe you. I would 
care nothing for the assertion of other people; nothing for so- 
called facts. Only tell me.” 

Philippa stood perfectly still. 

“There is nothing to tell,” she said dully. “Probably Mr. 
Marchant told you the exact truth. He is too clever ever to lie. 
I did go down to the library one night, and he was there.” She 
stopped abruptly, hating herself for the inclination to sob. Then 
mastered it, and went on bravely : 

“Please don’t hold my shoulder, Mr. Kennedy ; you are hurting 
me. Perhaps I ought to have told you myself, but it did not 
seem a fair thing to do, and anyhow we are quits now. You have 
stooped to discuss me, you have sat in judgment on me, with tho 
one man out of all others who I told you was my enemy.” The 
touch of pathos which had been in her voice, and forlorn attitude, 
vanished, She held herself erect, and her eyes blazed. “The 
dog-cart will be here directly, Mr. Kennedy, but I would rather 
not stay in the same room with you even for that short time. 
Will you go away, or must I?” 

“Philippa!” 

The cry went unheeded. 

“Or must I?” 

Standing at their fall height, their eyes were at the same level. 
Kennedy gazed at her searchingly, desperately, as if he would 
have torn the truth from her at all hazards. Philippa defied him 
dumbly; when a woman is at the last barricade of her self- 
respect, she can go unflinchingly through much. 

“Where are you, good people?” called Lady Rose from the 
hall. 

She came in, and displayed an extraordinary denseness, which 
at any other time Philippa would have found suspicious. How 
vexing about old Mr. Kennedy’s house! Ken’s was the third 
instance she had known quite recently of guests being summoned 
away in haste on similar errands. He must try to get his 
business done as speedily as possible, and then get back to them. 
Or if that were impossible (since Ken showed no haste to jump at 
the proposal), then she would in any case undertake to make her 
husband understand how unavoidable had been his departure. 

“Lawyers are always such inconsiderate people,” declared 
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Lady Rose. “And Newton seems almost as bad to-day, for he 
is always responsible as to the cart appearing in time. Ah! here 
it is. Iam so sorry to hurry you, Ken, but I am afraid you ought 
to go, unless you are content to take a later train.” 

“No, I'll go,” said Ken hastily. He was thankful that Lady 
Rose was so unusually fussy. ‘Good-bye, Jerry, old man. I 
won't forget to send Badger the new collar. Good-bye, Lady 
Rose. You have been very good to me: thank you.” He wrung 
her hand, and turned towards Philippa. “Good-bye, Miss Carne.” 

“Good-bye,” said Philippa. 

Her voice had recovered its usual serenity, though the fingers 
she extended were like ice, and when Jerry and his mother went 
to the hall door to see their guest depart, she went too, and even 
contrived to speak a few words to the mare. 

“Start at once, Giles, I know you will be late.” 

Lady Rose sped her departing guest with a great show of 
anxiety, and as the cart started she slid her arm through 
Philippa’s. 

Philippa tried to grind her feet into the flooring of the porch. 
She was just conscious that to do this was the most important 
thing in life; and also that a whisper seemed to be reaching her 
from a long way off, which begged her to hold herself upright 
for another two minutes. And then, after the porch had swayed 
for a few moments, the sides and the flooring steadied themselves, 
and she was able to laugh at Lady Rose’s concerned face. 

“Did I turn giddy?” asked Philippa. ‘I have a headache.” 

Lady Rose still kept her arm through her friend’s as they went 
slowly back to the drawing-room. Jerry, executing a wild dance 
of his own, capered along the hall in front of them. 

“Ken said that he would post Badger’s collar, but p’rhaps he 
will bring it himself if he comes back. Do you think he will 
come back, mother? Miss Carne, do you think he will come 
back ?” 

That slow short walk, from the front door to the drawing- 
room couch, held two minutes of fuller torture to Philippa than 
the whole of her previous life. She knew Ken had gone; she 
knew her dream-castles of the morning had toppled over: she 
knew, though more dimly, that in front of her lay that grievous 
wonderment of Why? and If? which is so peculiarly the burden 
of women. But far heavier than any such sorrows as these was 
the maddening impotency with which she knew she was betraying 
herself to Lady Rose. If only she could have run upstairs with a 
laugh, if would have mattered little if her heart had cracked at 
the topmost flight. 
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“I must have over-walked yesterday,” she managed to say. 
“T will sit here for a moment or two, until this stupid giddiness 
passes ”—the couch had been reached at last— and then I will 
look again for the Shakespeare—was it a Shakespeare ?—that Mr. 
Marchant wanted.” 

“T think I would lie down, if I were you, and go to sleep,” said 
Lady Rose in her most matter-of-fact tone. “If you can, you had 
better think of something dismal to make you cry. Dr. Webb told 
me that tears often relieved a headache.” 

“TI think I will,” said Philippa obediently; but the next 
moment she had started up, and was earnestly addressing the 
little boy, who was not there. “Do I think so? Oh no, Jerry, 
I am quite, quite sure! He will never come back again. Never, 
never again,” 


(To be continued.) 





